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. .. just a few things: 


THIs MONTH our articles come from 
a variety of writers and cover as many 
different subjects. Yet all offer a treat- 
ment of special problems of community. 

Father Brown, who devoted the past 
January to chairmanning an inquiry on 
the minimum wage in Puerto Rico, dis- 
cusses the small-plant community and 
gives insights gained through many 
years of arbitration. He is director of 
the Institute of Social Order. 

The piece on Barcelona housing 
comes from an Indian who is studying 
in Spain, after a period of economics and 
sociology at the University of Bombay. 

His interest in the growth of Ameri- 
can industry and its use of natural re- 
sources led Father Thomas O. Hanley 
of Marquette University to write our 
article on the prospects of the coal 
towns, 

Mr. Traynor, a Canadian Jesuit now 
stationed in Regina, studied at Saint 
Louis University. His study of rural- 
urban mixed marriage is almost cer- 
tainly a “‘first.” 

Director of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations at LeMoyne College in 
Syracuse, Father Richard McKeon has 
followed closely U. S. business trends. 

The lobbying article, long in the 
making, is now more timely than ever. 

e 


SETTING ouT from San Francisco, 
Father Corley has begun an extensive 
itinerary covering Southeast Asia by air. 
He will cover more miles as a social ob- 
server than any stay-at-home can calcu- 
late. From time to time, we hope, he 
will report in these pages on what he 
notices. 

oe 

Don’t BE surprised if you find arti- 

cles from SOCIAL ORDER turning up else- 
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where. “Clothes, Culture and Modesty” 
has been reprinted in Theology Digest 
(St. Marys, Kansas) and 20th Century 
(Melbourne, Australia)—a real tribute 
to Father Thomas’ insights and obser- 
vations. Our article on immigration of 
the Irish into Dublin by Father A. J. 
Humphreys appeared in Christus Rex, a 
magazine of social interest edited at 
Maynooth for priests. The three articles 
on Indian “termination” were reprinted 
in The American Indian. 


And now the current Family Digest 
has used Father Corley’s “‘Are Family 
Allowances Doles?” and also wants to 
run his article on tax exemptions. 


We thought you'd like to see how 
valuable and pertinent other editors 
find the varied contents of socIAL 


ORDER. 
« 


CIRCULATION has risen steadily of 
late, more rapidly than at any time in 
five years. This growth is encouraging 
and gratifying to all the editors and 
staffpeople, who see at least part of the 
increase as due to efforts by you to in- 
terest new readers. 

Can we paraphrase the literacy-cam- 
paign slogan of Dr. Frank Laubach 
(“each one teach one”) and adopt this: 
“Each reader reach a reader”? Our cir- 
culation could double almost overnight, 
if you found only one new reader for 
SOCIAL ORDER. Towards this general 
objective—very important to us and 
to all of you who are interested in 
social reconstruction—you will receive 
in the mails shortly a personal appeal 
and a special offer. 

Thank you for your anticipated fur- 
ther aid! 


R.B., S.J. 
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dont discount 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 


RicHarD M. McKeon, S.J. 


INCE September 1, 1955, West- 
S inghouse Electric Corporation 
has published for its dealers only 
suggested retail prices. Its letter of that 
date said: “We believe in fair trade, 
but under present conditions do not be- 
lieve it workable.” 


Recent legal decisions have steadily 
undermined the “Fair Trade” laws. 
Manufacturers no longer can control 
prices at the retail level. Exclusive 
dealing has been hard hit. A leading 
business paper comments on the main 
economic reason: 


The first factor that comes to mind here 
is the discount house, which has altered 
the whole price structure of the appliance 
industry and helped to make the dealer 
franchise in major appliances very nearly 
meaningless. The trouble is that the sen- 
sational nature of the discount house has 
focused attention on the wrong thing, for 
the discount house is in reality the effect 
rather than the cause. It did not by itself 
shatter the old ways of doing business and 
create a new form of sharply competitive 
retailing. For the discount house is only 
an expression of the need in the appliance 
industry for mass-distribution and a 
broadening of the market. 


What is a discount house? Simply de- 
fined, it is a retail store offering house- 
hold goods, appliances and furniture at 
greatly reduced list prices. Some dis- 
count houses specialize in particular 
commodities such as refrigerators and 
television sets; others in smaller items 
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such as irons, small radios, cameras and 
toasters. The bigger houses will offer 
a great variety of goods. 


How They Operate 

Discount houses usually operate in 
a low-rental district, not on the main 
shopping streets. This cuts operating 
expenses. Within the store goods are 
arranged in simple order. Extravagant 
displays are out. The entire atmosphere 
is different from the large, beautiful 
department stores. People buying at 
the discount houses pay little or no at- 
tention to the surroundings and con- 
centrate only on the merchandise they 
wish to purchase. : 

Discount houses operate on a small 
mark-up. Many never advertise. Few 
give delivery service. Some keep only 
a few items on hand. When a sale is 
made, the discounter contacts the dis- 
tributor who delivers the items directly 
to the purchaser’s home. Where name 
brands are sold, the manufacturer alone 
carries the cost of advertising. With 
overhead cut, considerable savings can 
be passed on to the customer. More- 
over, the money saved will be used for 
other purchases, thus further helping 
the economy as well as improving the 
standard of living. 

In May, 1954, Stephen Masters, presi- 
dent of Masters’, Inc., speaking before 
the Philadelphia Houseware Club, pre- 
sented some interesting data on the costs 
of his discount house compared to those 
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of the stores run by members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
His salaries and wages ran 5.69 per cent 
of total sales while the Association hit 
17.7 per cent; his store and selling ex- 
penses were 2.11 per cent as against 
6.5; his office and general costs were 
1.45 per cent while the Association’s 
were 4.45. He boldly added: “We do 
not have any $50,000-a-year buyers, 
high-priced legal staffs, fancy personnel 
offices, or nonproductive executives.” 


Moreover, in the matter of services 
the average mark-up for department 
stores in 1953 was about forty per cent 
as against from 10-15 per cent for the 
discount houses. Among the services 
lacking in many discount houses are: 
free delivery, charge accounts, many 
items to choose from, neat sales room 
and limited service on appliances despite 
the factory guarantee. This last serv- 
ice runs up against fair trade legisla- 
tion. Manufacturers can refuse to live 
up to a guarantee if the article has been 
purchased through unauthorized out- 
lets. 


To offset this situation the bigger 
discount houses have set up repair de- 
partments. Others have an agreement 
with a local repair shop. As a rule, 
however, when a generous discount has 
been given on an item, the customer 
feels that, even if repairs must be paid 
by himself, he will still be far ahead. 


After World War II the demand for 
civilian goods climbed. The seller’s 
market continued to flourish with 
prices high. But in recent years the 
buyer’s market has come back. Near- 
sighted big department stores did not 
realize a change was due. They failed 
to give their customers noticeable bene- 
fits in the huge postwar sales. This is 
one reason why the new discount houses 
were able to establish beachheads in 
attractive marketing territory and con- 
solidate their positions. 
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The outstanding example of a most 
successful discount house is Polk Broth- 
ers, in Chicago. In air-conditioned 
buildings covering two city blocks the 
customer will find all the big names in 
furniture, appliances and many other 
items. Thousands of Chicago people 
contribute to the $30 million business 
done each year. 

Polk Brothers spend over $1.5 million 
in advertising—far more than the 
amount spent by some of the manu- 
facturers whose products they sell. 
Television advertising time has reached 
seventeen hours a week. Many promo- 
tion schemes, some bordering on the 
fantastic, attract customers by the tens 
of thousands. About 550 people are on 
the payroll with salesmen making from 
$7,000 to $12,000 a year. Polk offers 
special incentive prizes to its sales force: 
stock in the big appliance companies 
whose products are on sale in the store. 
One expert has commented: “This is an 
excellent way to get participating own- 
ership of companies into the hands of 
salespeople who play such a vital role 
in every company’s business health.” 


IG department stores which for- 

merly ignored the discount houses 
as fly-by-night affairs no longer disre- 
gard them. There has been too great 
a loss in sales. Now war has been de- 
clared and the fight is on in many cities. 
Opposing the newly formed National 
Association of Discount Merchants are 
the angry members of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. In St. 
Louis last September three large depart- 
ment stores ran a series of ads attack- 
ing the discount houses and offering 
some generous price-cuts. They are not 
discounting the discount houses any 
longer. 

How crucial the situation is today 
is seen in the report of the National 
Committee to Study the Anti-Trust 
Laws dated March 31, 1955. The com- 
mittee recommended that the Fair 
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Trade laws be repealed, thus allowing 
nationally advertised name-brands to be 
sold at cut rates. If this repeal goes 
through, discount houses will boom 
throughout the nation. 


It is well, then, for our citizens to 
have some understanding of the legal 
restraints on trade. During the cruel 
vears of the great depression Fair Trade 
laws became entrenched in the national 
economy. They were used by the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to check price- 
cutting. Then in 1936 the Robinson- 
Patman Act prohibited price discrimi- 
nation. The Federal Trade Commission 
had power to fix quantity discounts. 
Penalties were directed against chain- 
stores in the form of special taxes. 


In 1937 the Miller-Tydings Act al- 
lowed the states to pass legislation 
establishing the fixing of prices. Where 
a manufacturer of branded goods en- 
tered into a contract with a distributor 
setting a fixed price, this contract also 
covered non-signers. By 1945 Fair 
Trade laws were enacted in forty-five 
states. But in 1951 the United States 
Supreme Court declared that non-sign- 
ers were not so bound. Then Congress 
passed the McGuire Act to hold all 
to price agreements. 


Lobbies Continue the Struggle 

The proponents of the Fair Trade 
laws hold that these laws aim to give 
the small business man an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete with large distribu- 
tors who buy in big quantities and sell 
for less. Without these laws, it is al- 
leged, the great department stores could 
easily monopolize the national brand 
products. 

Powerful lobbies are certain to fight 
for the continuance of the Fair Trade 
laws. But most observers in view of 
the spread of discount houses maintain 
that it will be a losing fight. Certainly 
it is time to realize that with high 
production and consumption, retailers 
will profit if they aim for a low margin 
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of gain on many goods instead of a 
big margin on a few. 

Fair Trade laws cover only about 
one per cent of merchandise sold in the 
nation. At present these price-fixing 
laws are poorly observed and seem to 
be as effective as the former Prohibition 
Act. Early in 1955 two state supreme 
courts, Arkansas and Nebraska, decided 
these laws were unconstitutional. The 


Arkansas court ruled: “Any law that 
gives a manufacturer the power to bind 
all retailers to a fixed price because one 
retailer has signed an agreement de- 
prives the non-signers of a ‘valuable 
property right’ (to sell at a reduced 
price) without due process of law.” 


Examples 

Frequently, evidence reveals that 
many companies subscribing to the fair 
trade price theory do not live up to it in 
practice. Why should they attack dis- 
count houses which move such great 
quantities of goods for full price? One 
company recently admitted that it had 
to lay off 2000 workers because of 
high inventory. A few weeks later the 
men were called back when discount 
houses took the supply. 

An interesting example of conflict 
with price-fixing law is reported 
from Stockton, California. Charles 
Hawkins had sold a Westinghouse elec- 
tric deep fat fryer for $22.95 instead 
of the list price of $29.25. By so doing 
he was found in contempt of court 
for wilfully violating a permanent in- 
junction which Westinghouse had se- 
cured to prevent him from selling at 
less than suggested list prices. Mr. 
Hawkins decided to go to jail rather 
than pay a $200 fine. He sought to 
have jury trial and so to establish his 
constitutional right to price his mer- 
chandise as he wishes. 

There is a touch of humor in the way 
Fair Trade laws have been evaded. In 
Detroit a certain store sells a vacuum 
cleaner at the fixed price but it gives 
a most generous trade-in allowance on 
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an old broom. An old frying pan will 
aid greatly in purchasing a brand name 
deep-fat fryer. Another merchant has 
given the discount not to the customer, 
but to any charity named by him. 


In March, 1955, Charles K. Rieger, 
General Electric’s vice-president in 
charge of major appliances, stated that 
“discount houses are an outgrowth of 
areas where regular dealers stick to high 
mark-ups, give poor service and make 
it hard for customers to get good credit 
terms.” He admitted that the discount 
house is now a natural part of the 
marketing scene. 


Time for Change 


On the other hand, many think that 
price freedom will be a great help in 
checking the onslaught of discount 
houses. It does not necessarily follow 
that disastrous price competition will 
hit the smaller stores. Several states 
without these laws report that the small 
merchant has prospered. 


Mention was made earlier of the high 


cost of distribution. Accordingly it is 
good news to learn that the Teamsters 
Union in cooperation with certain com- 
panies is backing a foundation to study 
distribution. Its board of directors will 
comprise businessmen, union officials, 
civic leaders and college professors. 
David Kaplan, chief economist of the 
Teamsters for fourteen years, will head 
the project. 


Mr. Kaplan has stated: “These rela- 
tively high costs are not due to uncon- 
scionable profits, high levels of wages 
and working conditions, or, as it com- 
monly supposed, to designing middle- 
men. 


“They are caused rather by outmoded 
methods, obsolete facilities, unsuitable 
systems of compensation, foolish and 
outdated competitive practices and un- 
necessarily wasteful consumer buying 
habits, long overdue for a change.” 
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One glaring example shows that it 
costs more to move bread from a New 
York bakery to a home in the same 
city than it costs to grow the grain out 
in the mid-West, mill the flour, trans- 
port the ingredients to the bakery, mix 
the dough and bake and wrap the bread. 


Problems Faced 


Interest in the question of distribu- 
tion is due in great part to the success- 
ful growth of discount houses. They 
have attacked this problem and have 
solved many of its complicated angles 
to their own profit and that of the 
consumer. 


Professor Louis B. Schwartz of the 
University of Pennsylvania holds that 
federal price legislation and state fair 
trade laws “are costing consumers mil- 
lions of dollars in higher prices. They 
prevent the most efficient retailers from 
taking full advantage of their distri- 
bution efficiency. They discriminate 
against the small storekeeper, who might 
hold his customers by low prices, al- 
though he cannot match the big mer- 
chandisers in advertising or luxury serv- 
ice. Finally, they facilitate price 
agreements among the dominant manu- 
facturing firms.” 


There is no doubt that the discount 
house is leading the way to what has 
been termed “a major revolution in 
U. S. merchandising.” There are moral 
issues involved, for no sane citizen de- 
sires to see a return to the unrestricted 
competition of nineteenth century cap- 
italism. But what just measures to 
insure fair competition should be 
adopted? That is the task ahead. Mean- 
while the American consumer should be 
profiting from the open war between 
discount houses and the ordinary retail- 
ers as he receives “lower prices from 
the stores with service, more service 
from the stores with low prices.” 
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Barcelona 


HEN FAMILIES have no 
shelter or must do with in- 
adequate shelter, the lack of 

decent housing contributes to the rise 
and the growth of those social ills so 
common in modern urban centers— 
juvenile delinquency, sexual promiscu- 
ity, contraception, disease, drunkenness, 
desertion, illiteracy. 


This truth has become apparent in 
many areas today, what with the in- 
fluxes of displaced persons from areas of 
battle or bitter prejudice, the steady 
rise of inflated cost-of-living, restric- 
tive legislation concerning immigrants 
and such developments. For this rea- 
son West Germany has made progress 
towards settling its housing crisis, 
France is trying to catch up on her 
needs with a stimulus from Abbé 
Pierre in Paris and Genoa has seen a 
notable effort by Cardinal Lercaro on 
behalf of the homeless. In Scotland, 
Canada and in certain large American 
cities public and private housing de- 
velopments likewise are trying to pro- 
vide more homes for families. 


At Barcelona an interesting private 
project has achieved solid success: the 
Viviendas del Congreso Eucaristico. 


It has been estimated that in the 
whole of Spain a building-rate of 70,- 
000 homes a year is needed simply to 
meet the natural increase of population, 
and that the existing deficit in housing 
could not be wiped out by any rate 


lower than 100,000 units a year for the ~ 


next thirty years. Cities in Spain as 
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Builds Homes 


JoHN CorreEIA-AFONSO, S.J. 


elsewhere are absorbing population from 
throughout the rural areas: statistics 
show that during the last 100 years vil- 
lages and towns under 5,000 inhabit- 
ants have decreased by 4.2 per cent, 
while those between 5,000 and 50,000 
have increased by 42.9 per cent and 
those over 50,000 have grown by more 
than 100 per cent. Construction ac- 
tivity in Spanish cities has lagged far 
behind the general pace of industrial- 
ization and economic activity. Thus 
the housing shortage has been com- 
pounded. 


In recent years various state agencies, 
such as the Instituto Nacional de la 
Vivienda, the Instituto Nacional de 
Colonizacion and the Obra Sindical del 
Hogar, aided by town councils and sav- 
ings banks and other agencies, have been 
making strenuous efforts to relieve the 
shortage. A new housing law was en- 
acted in July, 1954, with the regula- 
tions and provisions now. in force. 


Desperate Condition 

Barcelona’s housing situation was 
acute. As Spain’s second city after 
Madrid, with a population in 1950 of 
1,280,179, Barcelona could provide only 
280,000 units for the 320,000 families 
within its limits. Over ten thousand 
barracas—shanties of all types and sizes, 
yet most valuable to their owners—had 
risen in the outskirts and even within 
the city. Today some 5,000 of these re- 
main, forming the city’s main slum 
district. 
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If the number of houses shared and 
sublet by multiple families is considered, 
then the total of families in Barcelona 
which today cannot enjoy the privacy 
of a home rises to about 80,000. Thus 
at least 40,000 families are compelled 
to suffer the consequences of over- 
crowded dwellings. This situation is 
enormously complicated by the fact 
that annually some 10,000 marriages are 
entered into, while an average of 4,000 
dwelling units is built in the same 
period. 

Responsibility 

A further aggravating factor is the 
large proportion of manual workers in 
the city’s population, probably 25 per 
cent, all of whom with other low-in- 
come employees can afford to pay only 
a small monthly rent,’ perhaps 100-150 
pesetas. Such low rents would yield 
little return to the investors who fi- 
nance the construction of flats. There- 
fore the investments go towards the 


building of housing facilities that will 
bring higher rents from the better-off 
families, and provision for low-rent 
housing continues to be infrequent and 


inadequate. Of the 6,055 dwellings 
built in 1950 only 27 per cent had a 
rent below 100 pesetas. 


The responsibility for such a serious 
housing shortage has caused much de- 
bate. It is agreed that the individual 
capitalist or industrialist of Barcelona 
could hardly assume the responsibility. 
But, as J. Vidal Gironella, the secretary 
of the Viviendas del Congreso Eucaris- 
tico, has put it, while “businessmen are 
not individually responsible for the 
scarcity, they are so collectively.” It is 
agreed that they have a collective re- 
sponsibility which they must face “not 
only out of charity but as a duty of 
justice.” The same leader gives his rea- 
sons. 


1 $1 equals 38.95 pesetas at the official rate. 
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It is necessary that this capital should 
produce not only economic benefits for its 
owner, but the material wellbeing of the 
greatest possible number of persons. And 
this by attending to their needs, begin- 
ning with the most peremptory ones. 
Wealth does not fully satisfy its mission 
if it only serves to give the working 
masses an easier access to the cinema 
and to all kinds of entertainment. What 
matters in the first place is that it should 
make possible the conditions necessary in 
order that the families may be able to 
develop their life in a Christian manner.? 

The same writer cited Cardinal Fel- 
tin of Paris, who in a pastoral had de- 
clared that the investment of one’s 
capital (no matter how modest it may 
be) in the construction of housing had 
all the appearances of a duty. 

The seriousness of the housing short- 
age has long been apparent to Bishop 
Modrego of Barcelona. As far back as 
November 11, 1951, in a_ pastoral 
touching the preparation for the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress held there 
in 1952, the Bishop proposed a plan of 
action. 

We propose the following: to gather a 
big sum of money with voluntary contri- 
butions of 100,000 pesetas—ours, the first 
—for the construction of big groups of 
dwellings of various types. 

We shall be told that they are unpro- 
ductive 100,000 pesetas. Even if this were 
so, we answer: what is produced by that 
money which is invested in jewelry and 
other showy and superfluous adorn- 
ments? These, at most, pamper the 
senses, foster vanity and, quite obvious- 
ly, contribute nothing to the practice of 
WartGe cs 

The Bishop’s appeal drew an offer 
from the Associacion Catolica de Dirig- 
entes, a society of Catholic businessmen 
and industrialists, to set up a committee 
from which grew the Viviendas del 
Congreso Ewuacristico less than two 
months later. 


2 In Una Mas Justa Inversion de la Riqueza 
. » Barcelona, 1954. 
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The V.C.E. had from the start two 
main goals. It sought to make the busi- 
ness leaders of Barcelona conscious of 
their collective social responsibility for 
housing and to help them solve the 
shortage. Then it also aimed to assist 
those who wished to acquire and own a 
home. Its guiding platform contains 
these four general principles: 1. to ac- 
quire a large initial capital for the con- 
struction of dwellings; 2. to secure for 
this end all available assistance, espe- 


cially that of the state granted through 
the Instituto Nacional de la Vivienda; 
3. to facilitate home ownership by the 
people through instalment buying; and 
4. to reinvest interest in order to realize 
further construction on a long-range 
scale with some degree of permanence. 

From private sources some 30,000,- 
000 pesetas have been raised, with only 
200 founder-members enrolled. Inter- 
est-free loans were arranged through 
the Instituto and several other bodies, 





NEB DUSK OR DAWN? 


ine Supreme Court decision was a flagrant, direct appeal for the political 
favor of minority groups. . . . Our people have a right to resist. ... 


[My oath to defend the constitution] did not require me to support, defend 
nor abide by the political and sociological pronouncements of a Supreme Court * 
that has dashed constitutional government to the ground and replaced in its 
stead “‘judicial dictatorship.’.—Senator Olin D. Johnston, Democrat, South 
Carolina, March 1, in the Senate. 


* 


If we can organize the Southern States for massive resistance to this order 
[the Court decision on desegregation] | think that in time the rest of the country 
will realize that racial integration is not going to be accepted in the South. 

In interposition, the South has a perfectly legal means of appeal from the 
Supreme Court’s order.—Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, Virginia, February 25. 


* 


It speaks sadly for the decay of constitutional knowledge in our day that the 
Georgia, Alabama and Virginia legislatures should all have recently passed 
resolutions of the sort which the same legislatures condemned so categorically 
one hundred and twenty years ago. It is even more singular that a United States 
Senator, ignoring the whole constitutional history of our nation, can still insist, 
in 1956, that nullification is ‘perfectly legal.’’—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard, February 25, in a letter to the New York Times. 


* 


. - » We request the trustees of the institutions [seven colleges] of our 
convention to give careful study to their responsibility and opportunity to open 
doors of knowledge and service to qualified applicants regardless of race.— 
Resolution approved four-to-one by 2500 delegates to the Baptist State Conven- 
tion, Asheville, North Carolina, as reported in Southern School News, Decem- 
ber, 1955. 
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and land was acquired in the central 
city, with options on other sites. Build- 
ing was begun at once, not in the style 
of individual cottages as first proposed, 
but in multiple-storied structures. By 
June, 1954, 184 tenants moved in and 
another group of dwellings was occu- 
pied in January of the next year. An- 
other 1,300 are now in process of com- 
pletion and 500 others are planned. The 
average unit has a 70-square-meter area, 
three bedrooms, dining-room, kitchen, 


bathroom; some have extra bedrooms. 
Beyond the original plan to erect 
simple dwellings, V.C.E. projects now 
envision well -integrated residential 
areas. Much attention now is given to 
the arrangement and architecture of 
new construction, in order to provide 
broad streets, spacious squares and pub- 
lic parks. The cultural, social and re- 
ligious needs of the residents are also 
filled—thus there are schools, shops, 
children’s playgound, public library, 





Certain institutions and agencies in their zeal to foist racial integration upon 
an unwilling and intellectually sincere majority may be unwittingly aligning 
themselves with sinister forces which are working to bring about .. . the 
destruction of the democratic way of life-——Emile A. Wagner, Jr., Loyola Uni- 
versity of New Orleans alumnus, member of the Orleans Parish School Board. 

* 

Difficult indeed is the approach to a propitious solution according to Chris- 
tian principles of justice and charity of the problem of racial integration in 
our schools... . 


1. Racial segregation as such is morally wrong and sinful because it is a 
denial of the unity and solidarity of the human race. . . . 


2. Racial segregation is morally wrong and sinful because it is a denial of 
the unity and universality of the Redemption. . . . 

3. Racial segregation is morally wrong and sinful because it is basically a 
violation of the dictates of justice and the mandate of love, which in obedience 
to God’s will must regulate the relations between all men. 

4. Because the emancipation during the War between the States involved 
certain physical and economic hardships, racial segregation was regarded with 
toleration but . . . was never intended to be permanent... . 

The amazing fact is that ‘‘as a race’’ [Negroes] are not still more generally 
lacking in mental ability, culture, moral self-control, immunity from social 
diseases, criminal propensities, etc., when you consider the neglect and barriers 
to which they have been exposed in education, general culture, economic op- 
portunities, respectable housing facilities, contact with stable social institutions 
and the more dignified ways of life... . 

This is a problem which should be worked out not in an atmosphere of 
wrangling or contention or discord or hatred but in a spirit of conciliation and 
with a desire to achieve peace through justice and charity. . . . —-Archbishop 
Joseph Francis Rummel, of New Orleans, in pastoral February 11, 1956. 

* 

Ate we doing the work of communists [as charged by a Catholic layman 
protesting the prospect of Catholic schoo! integration] when we talk of honesty 
and the assertion of human rights for all citizens; or are they doing the work 
of communists who are trying to uphold segregation on the basis of color? 
—Archbishop Rummel. 
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clinic and other teatures. 

When 12,000 applications were re- 
ceived, the V.C.E. saw that one of its 
biggest problems was going to be the 
allotment of the new housing units. A 
principle immediately settled upon was 
that the new dwellers were not to be 
picked from one social class, but rather 
that they should resemble the neighbor- 
ing districts in heterogeneity. 

Within each development fifteen per 
cent of the units will be reserved for 
newly-married couples, a share calcu- 
lated from the rates of marriage, new 
construction and debt retirement. 
There is also an arrangement govern- 
ing allotment by place of origin, in 
order to permit more relief for residents 
of Barcelona, and this occupational al- 
lotment: 

Unskilled workers 

Skilled workers 

White-collar workers 

Other subordinate employees 

Liberal professions 

Public servants 

Independext persons 

The allotment data have indicated 
that the V.C.E. developments are help- 
ing not the low-income families, after 
all, but rather the lower middle-class 
families. Indirectly, however, it is felt 
that such provision will at least ease 
‘the demand for low-rent units and per- 
mit the poorer families to find accom- 
modation. 





Results 


While the V.C.E. project is not the 
only agency attempting to help the 
critical housing situation in Barcelona, 
or even the largest of them, still it has 
such a spirit of social consciousness and 
social responsibility that it is outstand- 
ing both in the city and elsewhere. As 
its story becomes better known and its 
solid achievement appreciated, perhaps 
similar ventures may be undertaken in 
other regions for the homeless and dis- 


placed. 
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Urban 


Victor J. Traynor, S.J. 


OW DO mixed marriages com- 
pare as between city and coun- 
try? No detailed comparison 

seems to have been attempted, although 
such an objective would seem to have its 
place in sociological research, This study 
seeks to determine if the mobility differ- 
ences between urban and rural popula- 
tions show up in data on mixed mar- 
riages in a particular Canadian Catholic 
diocese. 

In his study of mixed marriages, John 
L. Thomas discovered a very definite 
negative correlation between the pro- 
portion of Catholics in the total popu- 
lation and mixed marriage rates.” A 
similar finding was reported by the 
American hierarchy in a survey of 
mixed marriage as found in this coun- 
try.” These observations have received 
strong corroboration from sociological 
research which has found propinquity 
of residence and occupation to be im- 
portant in mate selection.” 


1 “Pattern of Marriage Among Catholics,” 
Marriage Education and Counseling, ed. 
by Alphonse Clemens (Catholic University 
Press, Washington, 1951), 48-49. 

® Bishops’ Committee on Mixed Marriages, 
A Factual Study of Mixed Marriages, 
N.C.W.C., Washington, 1943, p. 7. 

* Ray H. Abrams, “Residential Propinquity 
as a Factor in Marriage Selection: Fifty 
Year Trends in Philadelphia,” American So- 
ciological Review, 8 (June, 1943) 288-94; 
Alfred C. Clark, “An Examination of the 
Operation of Residential Propinquity as a 
Factor in Mate Selection,” ibid., 17 (Feb- 
ruary, 1952) 17-21; Maurice R. Davie 
and Ruby Jo Reeves, “Propinquity of 
Residence Before Marriage,” American 
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and Rural 


a comparative study 
of a Canadian diocese 


Mixed Marriage 


In the rural areas of this diocese, con- 
sidered as a whole, 28.3 percent of the 
people are Catholics. It was discovered 
that in the twenty-two rural parishes 
for which complete data were available 
the mixed marriage rate increased as the 
proportion of Catholics in the total pop- 
ulation decreased. In the urban parishes, 
just the opposite relationship between 
the proportion of Catholics in the total 
population and the mixed marriage 
rates was discovered.* 

It would appear, therefore, that in 
the rural areas of this diocese the per- 
centage of Catholics in the toval popu- 
lation is very important in determining 
the mixed marriage rate, while in the 
urban areas this factor seems to be 
superseded by other factors. 

In several American studies it was 
discovered that six of every ten mixed 
marriages involved Catholic women.* 

same ratio prevails in the urban 
centers of this diocese. In 60.6 percent 
of the urban mixed marriages the Cath- 
olic partners were females. In the rural 

Journal of Sociology, 44 (January, 1939) 

510-17; Thomas C. Hunt, “Occupational 

Status and Marriage Selection,” American 

Sociological Review, 5 (August, 1940) 495- 

504; Donald Marvin, “Occupational Pro- 

pinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selec- 


tion,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 16 (1918-1919) 131-150. 


In the rural areas the Pearsonian coef- 
ficient of correlation between the Catholic 
population distribution and mixed mar- 
riage rates was .93, very decidedly nega- 
tive. In the urban areas, the correlation 
coefficient was .48, more than slightly pos- 


itive. 
Gerald M. Schnepp, S.M., “Intermarriage,” 
APRIL, 1956 


parishes, however, only 44.8 percent of 
the mixed marriages involved Catholic 
wives. 

The explanation for the urban ratio 
was not found in the fact that more 
Catholic women find it to their eco- 
nomic advantage to marry non-Catho- 
lics.° Approximately the same percent- 
age of Catholic men (16.5 percent) and 
of Catholic women (16.6 percent) 
entered into mixed marriages with non- 
Catholic partners of a higher socio-eco- 
nomic status. The explanation did not 
lie in the relative numbers of eligible 
males and females. In four cities, where- 
in military establishments were located, 
there were more Catholic men than 
Catholic women. In these cities, too, 
60.6 percent of the mixed marriages in- 
volved Catholic wives. 


The most plausible explanation for 
the urban results seemed to lie in wo- 
men’s culturally given passive role in 
courtship.” This factor, however, was 
not empirically tested. 


In rural areas of the diocese, other 
factors seemed operative. Urban migra- 


in Marriage and the Family by C. S. 
Mihanovich, G. M. Schnepp, S.M., and 
jJ. L. Thomas, S.J., Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1952, p. 204; Leo Sweeney, C.M., “Survey 
of a Mobile Urban Parish,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, 44 (October, 1943) 17; 
American Bishops, op. cit., p. 8. 


® This factor was suggested by Schnepp, op. 


cit., p. 204. 

™ Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, En- 
fagement and Marriage, Lippincott, Chi- 
cago, 1953, p. 70. 
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tion seems to select a greater proportion 
of females than males.” Secondly, rural 
Catholic women were found almost uni- 
versally to have married rural men, 
while only 14.8 percent of rural Catho- 
lic men’s mixed marriages involved rural 
women. Catholic men seem more likely 
to come under urban influences and to 
break away from their in-group control. 
One other factor which appeared to be 
influential in the rural rates was pre- 
marital pregnancy. Of the rural mixed 
marriages of Catholic men 36.7 percent 
involved premarital pregnancy, while 
only 20.4 percent of those involving 
Catholic women were similarly ex- 
plained. In view of the fact that public 
opinion and the traditional mores are 
much more coercive in rural areas than 
in urban ones, it is likely that premari- 
tal pregnancy is higher in the hierarchy 
of factors influencing the relative male 
and female rates of mixed marriages in 
rural parishes than it is in urban par- 
ishes.” 

The fertility rates of mixed marriages 
in both urban and rural parishes were 
found to be slightly (but very signifi- 
cantly) lower than that of Catholic 
marriages. The mean fertility rates of 
urban and rural Catholic families were 
2.2 and 2.8 children, respectively. In 
urban and rural mixed families the mean 
fertility rates were 1.9 and 2.5 children. 
This finding is a departure from those 


® Pitirim Sorokin and Carie C. Zimmerman, 
Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, Holt, 
New York, 1939, p. 546. 


®° R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page, Society: 
An Introductory Analysis, Rinehart, New 
York, 1950, p. 321. They write, “the shot- 
gun wedding is essentially a rural custom.” 


of two American studies which showed 
that there was no significant difference 
in the fertility rates of Catholic and 
mixed marriages.” (See table 1.) 

In the rural parishes of the diocese 
more mixed marriages resulted in the 
defection of the Catholic partner (15.5 
percent) than in the conversion of the 
non-Catholic partner (thirteen per- 
cent). In urban parishes, however, there 
resulted from mixed marriages more 
conversions (24.6 percent) than defec- 
tions (sixteen percent). These figures 
resulted from a study of nineteen rural 
and five urban parishes. 

An interesting problem arises here, a 
problem which remains unsolved. If 
rural social control explains why in 
rural mixed marriages there result fewer 
conversions, why does it not happen, 
for identical reasons, that the percentage 
of resulting rural defections is lower? 


General Trends 

In this diocese the mixed marriage 
rate is steadily increasing.” (See table 
2.) However, there was no indication 
that parental mixed marriages breed 
mixed marriage for offspring.’* Nor 


°Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic Parish, 
The Catholic University of America Press, 


Washington, 1942, p. 111; Thos. F. Coak- 
ley, “Catholic Leakage: A Factual Study,” 
Catholic World, 154 (January, 1942) 421. 


The provincial records show that in the 
same years the mixed marriage rate has 
risen at a similar rate. However, these rec- 
ords do not distinguish valid from invalid 
mixed marriages. 

12Both Thomas and Schnepp conclude from 
their studies that parental mixed marriages 
do breed mixed marriages for the offspring. 
Thomas, “Patterns of Marriage Among 
Catholics,” op. cit., p. 53; Schnepp, ibid., 
p. 113. 





TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS OF URBAN AND RuRAL MIxep MARRIAGES, 1944-1953. 











| Percent of total lnccades of valid | Percent with | 


Parish No. 


population 
Catholic 


marriages 
mixed 


Fertility 


rates Percent of | Percent of 


BLA AS A ENS al con- defec- 
Catholic| Mixed | versions tions 


Catholic 
female 








28.3 
19.5 


16.2 
38.2 








2.8 
2.2 


15.5 
16.0 


13.0 
24.6 


44.8 
60.6 


2.5 
1.9 
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were there any clear-cut indications of 
family patterns. 





TABLE 2.—MIxED MARRIAGE RATES 
IN THE Dr0cEsE, 1930-1953. 








Catholic 
marriages 


Mixed 
marriages 


Percent 
Years 





707 
862 
1194 
1147 
1147 
1114 














valid and invalid mixed marriages 
throughout the diocese infeasible. 
However, it was possible to ascertain 
the total number of invalid and valid 
mixed marriages in the largest city of 
the diocese for the years 1950-1953, in- 
clusive. 

The number of invalid mixed mar- 
riages in a parish would seem to be a 
positive indication of the strength of 
primary groups. If it is found that in- 
valid mixed marriages are concentrated 
into a particular section of the parish 
it is possible to conclude that the pri- 
mary groups in that area are largely un- 
touched by the Church’s social control. 
From the data on invalid marriages it is 
possible, too, to learn largely what so- 
cio-economic class or classes are not 
greatly influenced by the Church in 
their choice of marital status. 

Table 3 shows the percentage of valid 
Catholic and mixed marriages and of in- 
valid Catholic and mixed marriages for 
the city. Mixed marriages comprised 
55.6 percent of all marriages, and of 
these over one-third were invalid. 

The ratio of Catholic women to 


Catholic men involved in these invalid 
mixed marriages was almost one to one. 
Sixty-five Catholic men and sixty 
Catholic women were involved in in- 
valid mixed marriages. There was only 
one white-collar male who married a 
non-Catholic invalidly in these years. 
All the other males, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, belonged to the unskilled 
or semi-skilled classes. In addition, it 
was learned that of fifty-five invalid 
mixed marriages in one parish, forty- 
one occurred within a space of four city 
blocks, all of which are populated by 
industrial workers. Six of the Cath- 
olics involved lived in the same board- 
ing house. 


Factors in Invalid Cases 

Twenty-six of the invalid mixed mar- 
riages in this city involved divorcees, It 
was impossible to determine any single 
factor or complex of factors as positive 
reasons for the rest of the invalid mar- 
riages. However, the pastor of the 
parish which had the highest percentage 
of invalid mixed marriages pointed out 
that the majority of those in his parish 
who contracted invalid mixed marriages 
had been very weak in the practice of 
their faith before the marriages. An- 
other factor which is possibly operative 
in influencing the large number of in- 
valid mixed marriages is brought to 
light by the license applications: the 
time element. Eighty-five of the appli- 
cations for marriage licenses indicated 
that the couples intended to be married 
within a week of their application 
dates. Hasty marriages are frowned on 
by the Church, which insists on a cer- 
tain amount of Catholic indoctrination 





TABLE 3.—MARRIAGES SOLEMNIZED IN THE City, 1950-1953. 








Valid 


Invalid 





Catholic Marriages 


Mixed Marriages 


Percent 


Percent 


“2 | 4s | 207 
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Catholic Marriages 


34.7 


Mixed Marriages 





No. | Percent | 


23 





for both partners before the marriage is 
solemnized. 


Revalidation Data 


During the years 1944-1953, inclu- 
sive, more urban women than men were 
found to have revalidated their invalid 
marriages, while in the rural areas in- 
valid marriages were revalidated by ap- 
proximately the same number of men 
and women. The mean time interval 
between the invalid marriage and re- 
validation was 77.5 months for rural 
women and 113.2 months for rural 
men. In the same areas, 30.4 percent of 
the males revalidated within one year 
and only 14.9 percent of the women did 
likewise. In the cities, 33.3 percent of 
the men revalidated within one year, 
while 28.6 percent of the women acted 
similarly. Table 4 summarizes the re- 
validation data. 


It appears, therefore, that if men are 
going to revalidate their invalid mar- 
riages, at all, they are more likely to 
do so than women within a year of the 
invalid ceremony. If men are not re- 
ligiously convinced they will not be 
bothered with revalidating at all unless 
they are persuaded by some outside in- 
fluence. A woman, on the other hand, 
while bothered religiously, seems more 
likely to sacrifice her religious principles 
for a time.in order to maintain the 


family, but always with the intention 
of returning to the practice of her re- 
ligion when the opportunity offers it- 


self, 


In conclusion, the mixed marriage 
situation in this Canadian diocese differs 
considerably in. certain respects from 
those found prevalent in many sections 
of the United States. The proportion of 
Catholics in urban centers seems to be 
a minor factor in determining the urban 
mixed marriage rates in this diocese. 
The birth rates of both urban and rural 
Catholic marriages are very significantly 
higher than those of urban and rural 
mixed marriages. The consequent re- 
ligious defections are fewer than those 
resulting from mixed marriages in cer- 
tain areas of the United States, and the 
number of conversions to the Catholic 
faith of non-Catholic marital partners 
is much higher.” 


18Father Thomas has found that one out of 
every four mixed marriages end in the 
complete lapse of the Catholic partner, and 
that from four to five percent of the mixed 
marriages result in the conversion of the 
non-Catholic. “Mixed Marriages — So 
What?” sociAL ORDER, 2 (April, 1952) 155- 
59. Leifier concluded fifty percent of the 
men and about thirty percent of the women 
lost their Catholic faith in mixed marriages, 
whereas only seven percent of the non- 
Catholic partners become Catholics. “Mixed 
Marriages and Church Loyalties,” The 
Christian Century, 66 (January, 1949) 78. 





TABLE 4.—REVALIDATIONS OF MIxED MARRIAGES IN THE Dr0cESE, 1944-1953. 








Number Rural 


Median Time 
Interval* 


Mean Time 


Urban Interval* 








Male 79 23 
Female 122 27 


56 70.4 24.0 
95 68.6 31.0 











Total 201 50 








161 69.3 27.9 





*The mean and median times are measured in the number of months between invalid 


contraction and revalidation. 
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Saving 


HERE were days in the last sixteen 
years when the coal industry was 
employing 570 thousand men. Re- 

cently the number dipped under 240 
thousand, a decline of more than 330 
thousand. This makes mining the hard- 
est hit of all critical areas of employ- 
ment, including textile work, even 
though at this writing soft-coal produc- 
tion is on a steady rise and the fore- 
casters hope the general decline has 
ended. 

The geographic factor complicates 
movement of the coal labor force to 
other areas of employment to a degree 
scarcely found elsewhere. Coal created 
its own towns, isolated and fenced-in 
by its single-industry structure. When 
coal markets toppled, these communities 
collapsed. Few if any other industries 
were near at hand. Miners were far up 
mountain canyons and generally miles 
away from metropolitan industrial cen- 
ters which might absorb so many un- 
employed. 

In five Pennsylvania counties eighteen 
per cent of a 75,000 labor force was out 
of work in 1954; 17,500 anthracite 
miners, the backbone of this wage-earn- 
ing population, accounted for the as- 
tounding percentage. This is in only 
one part of Pennsylvania. 


APRIL, 1956 


Coal Towns 


Tuomas O. Han ey, S.J. 


W hat Can Be Done for 
Dying Centers? 


As of December 1, 1955, more than 
3 million persons, “mostly in coal min- 
ing areas,” were estimated by an Agri- 
culture department official to be eligible 
for relief food. Mines in the region of 
TVA were shut down, while TVA was 
purchasing coal elsewhere. Southern II- 
linois and Colorado have been stalked 
by ghost towns since the arrival of 
diesels. Nor has migration to big indus- 
trial areas yielded employment. 


The picture is given a focus by the 
remarks of a representative from IIli- 
nois, who said only last month: 
“Though production has risen, thefe 
still are 51,000 persons in my congres- 
sional district receiving government sur- 
plus food and a greater percentage of 
these recipients are unemployed coal 
miners and their families. This is in an 
era of presumed general prosperity. 
What is America going to do to enable 
these unemployed citizens to return to 
gainful employment?” 


In some critical areas concerted civic 
efforts by townspeople to pull them- 
selves out of the economic doldrums 
mean an all-out effort to attract new 
and diverse industrial plants. The most 
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successful of these have come off in 
Southern Illinois, where local investment 
has attracted new industries. Its central 
position both geographically and popu- 
lation-wise gave it a great selling point 
with industries seeking expansion or re- 
location. 


Climax Past 


The climax of these drives seems past, 
however, as the case of West Frankfort, 
Illinois, suggests. A few years ago an- 
other town with $60,000 capital could 
bring a small plant to the assistance of 
its 2,500 citizens who had previously 
relied heavily on coal mining. West 
Frankfort has had no such success even 
with greater investment available.’ 


A visitor may say, ““They’re better off 
out of those death traps, they ought to 
leave town and go elsewhere.” An 
equally significant reaction comes from 
those in industry, owners, managers and 
workers: ““We’ve lost out in the com- 
petition for the market.” This is a re- 
markable tribute to the morale of men 
born and raised in a cold-blooded indus- 
try whose history contains such chapters 
as Centralia and the Ludlow Massacre. 
It seems reprehensible, however, in those 
who can in any way control this seg- 
ment of what has become a fluid labor 
market (for more reasons than those 
assigned by the economist’s definition) . 
“Free enterprise,” “mechanization” and 
“competitive economy” are too often 
magic words of escape in fleeing their 
responsibilities. 

While employers and employees desert 
such towns, there is no way out for the 
religious leaders and lay apostles, even 
though primary responsibility does not 
rest with them. Their concern is real, 
however. Many mining camps and 
towns of America were built in the last 
century with immigrants from predom- 


“Crisis in Coaltown,” 


1 John B. Martin, 
Saturday Evening Post, September 18, 1954. 
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dangerous. 


inantly Catholic countries of Europe. 
Their Catholic children are today the 
charges of hundreds of pastors. Living 
in the outlying areas as they still often 
do, the benefits of Catholic education, 
and even of the sacraments, at times, 
are late in coming and the anti-clerical- 


.ism which they brought from Europe 


has been slow to die. In big cities to 
which some may go, they usually will 
find a ghetto existence such as awaits 
the Spanish-speaking people in some 
western Cities. 

Federal or state officials surely should 
see the importance of this problem, in- 
volving as it does responsibility for the 
nation’s manpower and resources. Fed- 
eral welfare programs are good stop- 
gaps but unemployment in the coal in- 
dustry is now far past the twenty-six 
week coverage of unemployment insur- 
ance. United Mine Workers’ and other 
welfare benefit programs have similar 
limitations, Bankrupt mining corpora- 
tions, or those that simply pulled out 
their capital and shut down, do not now 
(if ever they did) assume responsibility 
for the dedicated lifetime of the men 
working in this basic industry. In addi- 
tion to the human resource, coal itself 
is extremely important. Long-range 
planning seems to indicate that all fuels 
will be needed for the industrial, defense 
and domestic expansion ahead. To have 
absentee owners go from mine-shaft to 
oil-well with serious stoppage at one or 
other end is hardly wise, especially when 
the cost of restoring a mine is con- 
sidered. What is more, the plight of 
laboring men caught in between with 
their families is tragically unjust. 

In connection with congressional 
legislation for the industry, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay said that he 
thought most coal men support his belief 
that “Government interference with 
business, no matter for what purpose, is 
** This fear can easily turn 


? Ibid. 
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one away trom a realistic acceptance of 
the problem and lead to a practical de- 
nial of its existence. Government must 
enter the total coal picture in which 
realistic estimates and effective solutions 
are to be sought. In the worsening crisis 
the private initiative of small towns and 
counties is inadequate. Religious, edu- 
cational and governmental leadership 
must figure in any hard-headed ap- 
proach. 

Areas for town-saving center chiefly 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois and Colorado. 
Shamokin, Summit Hill, Coaldale, Nan- 
ticoke, Lansford and Nesquehoning are 
critical spots in Pennsylvania. West 
Frankfort, Illinois, is in a county which 
has other coal towns; 37 per cent of 
this area was listed as unemployed last 
year. Farther north, around Nakomis, 
Illinois, there are at least four or five 
other towns in acute need of help. The 
Colorado State Inspector of Mines states 
that six towns in the Las Animas Coun- 
ty area, in which mines are located, 


badly need new industries. 


What Action Has Been Taken? 


It would be reasonable to project a 
similar picture into other areas of coal 
production in the light of employment 
statistics. This would include other parts 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and small strip mining areas else- 
where. Larger towns like Scranton, 
Penn., Herrin, Ill., and Trinidad, Colo., 
are in coal areas but have fared 
better because of greater diversification 
or success in attracting new plants. 
Many others, however, are in the condi- 
tion of the small towns already men- 
tioned. 

It would be well to consider some 
approaches already taken and attempt 
to evaluate them. 

The most extreme situation is found 
in a town like Aguilar in Colorado. 
Completely dependent upon coal, its 
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population is now half depleted (2500). 
Its civic spirit is practically defunct. 
There never was a town chamber of 
commerce group, until recently. A 
‘Boosters’ Club” did not get beyond 
meetings. Obviously, leadership in such 
an unpromising situation had to be al- 
truistic, and a commercial group hardly 
produces under such a demand. Father 
Leo A. Doyle, S.J., the Catholic pastor, 
correctly saw a certain obligation put 
on the church, at least in charity, to 
meet this deficiency of the community. 
Fifteen lay apostles responded to the 
motive of Christian love and continued 
a modest study program during Lent of 
1954. At minimum they hoped to mo- 
tivate and educate, but also undertook 
in a general way some industrial plan- 
ning. 

This last activity of the parish 
brought various business and govern- 
ment speakers, such as State Inspector 
of Mines Thomas Allen, who has since 
cooperated most helpfully with local 
efforts. Primarily the parish group 
sought to form a new industry com- 
mittee as a purely civic group. 


Allen has worked to establish new- 
industry planning groups in several 
towns in southeastern Colorado. The 
aggregate experience and know-how of 
such groups would benefit towns such 
as Aguilar. Collaboration with a state 
official is likewise important. Rifle, 
Colorado, for example, under the guid- 
ance of Allen, brought a $52 million 
plant to its town. Only $6,000 was 
spent in travel, survey and preparatory 
work. The Colorado state government 
has made appropriations for Allen’s con- 
sultations with industrialists all over 
the country in addition to his surveys of 
the state’s resources. A pilot project in 
the development of synthetic fuel pro- 
cesses from coal has also been promoted 
and Colorado coal potentialities adver- 
tised. 
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What Should Be Done? 


The parish institutes, it would seem, 
need not cease even after a civic plan- 
ning group has been created under the 
members’ inspiration and_ leadership. 
Towns have other social problems which 
need their zeal and experience. How 
such a group should keep alive presents 
a difficulty. As a small study and dis- 
cussion group, perhaps as a committee 
or a high calibre sodality, it could bring 
a knowledge of the social teaching of 
the Church into the industrial life 
stream of the town. Ties with the adult 
education and extension services of a 
Catholic college hold some possibilities. 
Father Austin Miller, S.J., of Creighton 
University, Omaha, for example, pro- 
vides such a service to towns a hundred 
or more miles away. Many colleges and 
universities sponsor scholarships for stu- 
dents of underdeveloped areas and small 
towns, provided they return to those 
communities to use their knowledge and 
skill, The educative discipline of the 


credit union is invaluable to coal towns. 


Nakomis, Illinois, 2 town more than 
twice the present size of Aguilar, is bet- 
ter able to save itself. It has a Chamber 
of Commerce, a few of whose members 
supply the energy for a “new industries 
committee.” These men have sufficient 
experience to avoid the pitfalls involved 
in exploring offers of small businesses, 
for example, a system analyser plant 
which turns out a $200 thousand ma- 
chine and a more common, inexpensive 
type of electrical transformer. The 
$60 thousand local investment which 
attracted an organization from Milwau- 
kee to Nakomis involved considerable 
risk when one considers the condition of 
the ex-coal town and the venture itself. 


Two special recommendations follow 
a consideration of these two towns. 
Towns such as Aguilar would seem to 
be the proper object of the beneficence 
shown by big industries these days when 


they make endowments of various kinds. 
In cases where decentralizing is to the 
advantage of an industry a tax incentive 
could be given to those settling in towns 
in economic distress. To invest soundly 
but with smaller return would seem rea- 
sonable in such effort for the common 
good. 

Some state and city governments have 
enlisted the help of public as well as pri- 
vate educational groups. Wisconsin, for 
example, refrained from making an ap- 
propriation for research connected with 
their new-industries program because 
they hope to have the state university 
and other institutions do this. Colorado 
University School of Business has for 
some time made surveys for towns at a 
small cost. One city detailed the direc- 
tor of public libraries to submit a report 
on the achievements and techniques of 
the many “‘new industries committees” 
across the country. 

Certain other recommendations seem 
to follow. Increased consumption of 
coal through export to industrial Europe 
and atomic-project fuel needs will hard- 
ly absorb the drop in employment due 
to mechanization. The situation of coal 
towns should continue to be the con- 
cern of the federal government in its 
studies. Any action that is devised 
should respect the picture of private 
initiative and state functions. If the 
federal government can reduce the 
chaos in its own legislation for the na- 
tional fuels, power and tariffs, a land- 
mark will have been attained in stabil- 
izing the coal towns. At the mercy of 
powerful lobbies, Congress can easily 
lose sight of the raison d’étre of legisla- 
tion in these areas. Supposedly, as guar- 
dian of the common good, it should 
show the large fuel and power corpora- 
tions how they must better serve the 
needs of American society now and in 
future. The spirit of the market-place 
has too much clouded the wisdom of the 
lawmakers. 
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Unionization 
in Small Plants: I 


Leo C. Brown, S.J. 


Epitor’s Note: This article is based sub- 
stantialiy on the 1955 Sidney Hillman Lec- 
ture given at the University of Wisconsin 
by Father Brown. It will be concluded next 
month. 


LTHOUGH big business and big 
unionism set the tone of indus- 


trial relations in this country, 
the small establishment is not a wholly 
negligible feature of the economy. 
While establishments employing less 
than 50 people employ nine per cent of 
all manufacturing employees, they con- 
stitute about 80 per cent of all estab- 
lishments in manufacturing. In retail 
trade, the service industries and some 
forms of transportation small establish- 
ments employ a higher percentage of 
the work force. 


Problems Related to Social Structure 


Writing in 1947 Benjamin M. Selek- 
man called collective bargaining “un- 
finished business.”* He was alluding to 
the four-fifths of union members who 
were relatively new recruits and to the 
fact that, as a consequence, bargaining 
relationships had not yet been estab- 
lished. He indicated that the entrance 


1 Labor Relations and Human Relations, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, p. 12. 
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of a union into an establishment dis- 
rupts old loyalties and creates new ones 
and generates antagonisms, bewilder- 
ment and confusion. 


These observations clearly apply with 
even greater force to the small estab- 
lishment. Because of the few people in- 
volved and the closer ties between own- 
er and work forces, the old loyalties 
have deep roots and the wounds inflicted 
in their disruption are slower to heal. 
The bewilderment and confusion at- 
tendant upon the injection of new pat- 
terns of behavior are greater and, be- 
cause of the relative inexperience of 
leadership on both sides, often last 
longer. 


In the typical small establishment (I 
am thinking of a firm employing 40 
people, but these observations apply to 
even larger establishments) we can 
usually discern three loyalty groups, the 
management, the plant community and 
the union. Newer employees who do 
not solidly “belong” to the plant com- 
munity sometimes may constitute a 
class of unassociated or excluded indi- 
viduals. The size and significance of this 
class depend on turnover rates, on 
whether the establishment is expanding 
and on the size of the community in 
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which it is located. In a small com- 
munity where all employees are neigh- 
bors, the new employee may be accepted 
on sight. Similar groupings are found in 
larger establishments, but lines of cleav- 
age are usually sharper in the small 
plant. 


In the small plant management is 
closely identified with the owner and 
his family. In addition to the owner or 
owners, it may include a brother and 
sons or sons-in-law; a female member 
of the family may work in the office. 
Thus, the owner’s family is not only the 
management, but may constitute ten 
per cent or more of the plant’s per- 
sonnel, 


The plant in a very real sense usually 
constitutes a working community, in 
which the owner regards himself, and is 
often accepted, as the leader. Ties of 
long acquaintance and often friendship 
unite him and older employees who 
knew him when he worked at a bench 
and as the business grew and developed. 
In one way or another the owner will 
have befriended most of the older em- 
ployees in the establishment, giving em- 
ployment to other members of the fami- 
ly, lending or giving money in time of 
need, assisting when one ran afoul of 
the law, or helping in other ways. Even 
where the owner has not distinguished 
himself by genuine consideration for his 
employees, daily association builds a 
relationship which is distinctive in the 
small plant. 


Workers, especially the long-service 
employees, have a real sense of belong- 
ing to the plant community. Even 
where they exercise no authority, they 
know the plant, its operations and 
method of doing business intimately. 
Because there are only a few employees 
in each skill group—often only one— 
the importance of the contribution of 
each to the plant’s operation is obvious 
to management, to fellow employees 
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and, what is of even more importance, 
to the individual employee. His thea- 
ter may be small, but in it he alone 
occupies the full stage. The value of 
this feeling of social contribution and 
importance to employees who may have 


‘few other opportunities for social par- 


ticipation can easily be underestimated. 
The small employer who displays a gen- 
uine appreciation of the importance to 
the establishment of his employees 
usually holds a group of loyal employees. 
Failure to show such appreciation is one 
of the more important causes of spon- 
taneous unionization. 

When the union enters it cuts across 
the pre-existing pattern of loyalties. 
Consider the case where unionization is 
brought about by outside pressure. This 
happens somewhat more frequently in 
small than in large establishments. Ex- 
amples of such pressure are organiza- 
tional picketing and threat of boycott 
of the nonunion product. Such pres- 
sure may actually solidify pre-existing 
loyalties and the union, even though it 
becomes the bargaining agent, may not 
gain the genuine support of employees. 

Dogmatism on this point is danger- 
ous, however. The experience of one 
organization with which I am familiar 
confirms the statement just made. The 
union organized a group of small fabri- 
cating plants which were having sales 
difficulties because craftsmen were re- 
luctant to handle the nonunion product. 
After organizing, the union paid little 
attention to the plants beyond bargain- 
ing wages yearly. Recently, without 
much consultation of employees, the 
union struck for a large increase in the 
wage scale. Much to its surprise, it 
found employees and management solid- 
ly united and the strike was a complete 
failure. 

Another union, however, which has 
utilized similar organizing techniques, 
appears to enjoy the fullest support of 
its membership. 
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Employee Initiative 


When organization occurs as an em- 
ployee movement, the disruption of so- 
cial structures is most marked. If mem- 
bership is based disproportionately on 
newer employees, the union’s failure to 
court older employees may divide the 
plant community into two groups, the 
new and the old. If the union has the 
loyalty of most employees, it tends to 
exclude the owner and the members of 
his family from the working com- 
munity of which they were once an in- 
timate part. But no matter how solid 
its employee support, the union usu- 
ally has to come to terms with a very 
real employee loyalty for the plant and 
its owner. Father Theodore Purcell, in 
his interesting study of a large packing- 
house union, has shown that even in a 
large establishment loyalty to the union 
can coexist with a very real loyalty to 
the employer.” 

The close relationship between em- 
ployees and the management of the 
small plant may continue after union- 
ization and manifest itself in usual 
ways. Employees often go more readily 
to the employer for help than to the 
union. An officer of a large local union, 
whose membership consists of employees 
of small establishments, tells me that he 
frequently receives calls from employers 
soliciting the union’s aid for its own 
members. This union publicly prides 
itself in the services it offers members. 
Nevertheless its members frequently go 
first to their employers for assistance, 
and these employers, less able to render 
help than the union, go to the union. 

Because workers know the small 
establishment intimately no one needs 
to tell them when the firm is encount- 
ering difficulties. Motivated both by a 
concern for the management and for 


® Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and 


Union, Harvard University Press, Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1953. 
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their own jobs, they forego retroactive 
pay and negotiated increases, even ac- 
cepting reductions in ‘rate to help the 
establishment meet the situation. 

The small employer, whose establish- 
ment is organized by the initiative of 
his own employees, usually experiences 
surprise. No matter what his plant’s 
working conditions, he usually thinks 
that he has dealt generously with his 
employees and that unionization mani- 
fests only base ingratitude. Surprise 
and disappointment often stun him— 
anger and desire for reprisal and dismay 
follow in turn. 

The advent of the union does violence 
to his long-established patterns of ac- 
tion. The owner-manager of a small 
establishment has a sense of proprietor- 
ship not encountered among the hired 
managers of large corporations. The 
business is his own, and until the union 
came he ran it as he thought circum- 
stances required. Now he finds that he 
cannot make practical decisions about 
his own property without the concur- 
rence of some outside union official or 
some shop steward, who often is a 
relatively new employee and, in the 
judgment of the owner, probably one of 
his least valuable employees. In negotia- 
tion of contracts or discussion for set- 
tlement of grievances, the disruption of 
old structural relationships is drama- 
tized. The owner-manager, who last 
month regarded himself as leader of a 
unified plant community, now finds old 
and valued employees on the opposite 
side of the table, arrayed against him. 
His sense of disappointment, of in- 
gratitude, his irritation and resentment 
—all very human and understandable— 
make it impossible for him to bargain 
with any ease, without emotion. The 
union’s own problems, as we shall indi- 
cate below, further complicate the situ- 
ation. 

The ability of the small owner to 
make his own decisions can facilitate 
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easy union-company relationships. Un- 
like the large company, he need not 
consult a hierarchy of officialdom or to 
square a settlement with home-office 
policy to avoid a precedent which might 
affect numerous establishments. 


Poor Representation 


The plant manager usually is the 
company’s chief negotiator. Burdened 
with a multitude of duties, he is in- 
clined to regard time spent in negotia- 
tions as an irritating, useless waste of 
time. Add the fact that inexperience 
with unions leads to exaggerated fears 
about what the union will demand and 
one can understand how irritation, 
bewilderment and anxiety may lead 
often to hasty and ill-considered action. 

On the union side representation is 
often little better. The union’s cost of 
servicing the small establishment is dis- 
proportionately high. Normally the 
small plant does not need and could not 
pay the salary of a full-time represen- 


tative. It depends upon the services of 
some international representative. In- 


ternational unions, however, reserve 
their better negotiators for larger estab- 
lishments. Small plants get the least 
experienced and the least able negotia- 
tors. With inexperience on both sides 
bad situations do not quickly improve. 

The situation from the union point 
of view is even worse when the inter- 
national representative carries too heavy 
a load to give the small plant adequate 
service. In such cases the important 
union representatives come from the 
plant personnel. Such personnel often 
lack sufficient experience to realize when 
the employer’s requests of them are rea- 
sonable and their demands on the em- 
ployer unreasonable. I have known of 
grievances carried to arbitration where 
the international representative called 
in to present the case made his first. ac- 
quaintance with the grievance only an 
hour or two before the hearing was to 
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begin. In many such instances the 
grievances would have been settled or 
withdrawn at an early stage had com- 
petent direction been readily available 
to the local people. There is no need to 
emphasize how such experiences worsen 
a bargaining relationship. 

How inexperienced small employers 
sometimes are about industrial practices 
is difficult to exaggerate. Once I was 
asked to arbitrate a union claim that an 
employer had not paid penalty over- 
time to an employee who worked four 
hours on Saturday. The union presented 
check stubs showing 44 hours of work 
and wages of $55. The hourly rate was 
$1.25; obviously overtime had not been 
paid. It was agreed that I could inter- 
view the employer privately. He said, 
“This time-and-a-half bookkeeping 
drives me crazy. Whenever I ask some- 
one to work a few hours on Saturday I 
always slip him $5. If I have had a good 
week I give him $10. I know that the 
employees need the money and I don’t 
want to be bothered with bookkeeping.” 
I called the employee and asked him if 
that was the case. He said that it was. 
I asked him why he brought the griev- 
ance. He said that he did not bring the 
grievance, but that the union asked to 
see his check stubs and had filed the 
grievance without consulting him. 
Needless to say, the employer was run- 
ning the risk of getting into trouble 
with agencies other than the union. 

Another employer was a member of 
an employer association whose union 
contract expired on May 1. In review- 
ing the results of the business while 
preparing his income-tax return he de- 
cided that he could afford an increase 
and saw no reason for postponing it 
until May 1; he voluntarily raised wages 
ten cents per hour on March 1. On May 
1 the union negotiated an increase effec- 
tive as of May 1 for all members of the 
association. The employer could not 
understand why the union resented his 
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unilateral action and insisted that he 
meet the second 10-cent increase ne- 
gotiated with the association. 

Examples of similar inexperience on 
the union’s side are readily available. 
There is the case of local people bor- 
rowing from another agreement a clause 
which provided for automatic renewal 
(unless intention of renegotiation was 
filed thirty days before the first anni- 
versary date of the contract) and their 
subsequent neglect to file this notice. 
There is the case of the union president 
in a garment factory who became so 
engrossed in a demand for an 80-cent 
minimum which would have benefited 
only two per cent of the employees that 
he asked for nothing more. A general 
increase was negotiated only because a 
female member of the committee asked, 
just as the contract was made ready for 
signing, if the scales couldn’t be in- 
creased. When the empleyer indicated 
that he was willing to consider the mat- 
ter, a 7.5 per cent increase was bar- 
gained out. When the union president 
couldn’t write a contract clause which 





applied the percentage increase to a 
system of incentive rates, and when he 
didn’t understand the clause which the 
employer proposed, he suggested that 
the clause specifying the increase be left 
out of the agreement because everybody 
understood what had been agreed upon. 
They didn’t, of course, and when the 
matter later was arbitrated the union 
lost. 

These examples indicate the degree of 
inexperience so frequently found in col- 
lective bargaining in small establish- 
ments. Evidently, the initial stages of 
unionization in a small plant become 
colored thoroughly by emotional feeling 
—even to the point where very com- 
petent and skillful representatives on 
both sides are needed for the achieve- 
ment of harmonious relations. The in- 
experience which unfortunately is so 
often found only complicates the prob- 
lems here. 

Next we shall consider the day-to- 
day administration of the agreement 
reached in a newly-organized small 
plant. (to be concluded) ‘ 
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around our national and state 

legislatures so long that many 
people seem to ignore their known ac- 
tivities, inadequately listed expenses and 
often doubtful motivations, and be 
lulled into a spirit of good fellowship 
for lobbies of all types. 

Then a news development will spot- 
light the lobbies, reveal a few blushing 
agents, affect the public conscience a 
moment—and the spotlight goes off. 
Only once has Congress felt enough 
compulsion to act, in 1946, when it 
passed a bill to regulate lobbying to 
some degree. It is much as when a 
bright light is turned on in a rat-in- 
fested barn: a sudden quiet, a scamper, 
then continued activity. 

The incident of a gas lobbyist offer- 
ing a Dakota senator $2500 as a cam- 
paign contribution just prior to a vote 
on a bill for gas pipeline operators’ ex- 
emption from federal regulation was 
not an isolated case. Immediately, al- 


[ OBBYISTS have been hanging 
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most, other connected instances acci- 
dentally came to light: the same lobby- 
ist had offered money to a federal attor- 
ney and other congressmen. Senator 
Barry Goldwater (Rep., Arizona), who 
accepted appointment to a “neutral” 
bi-party investigating committee form- 
ed in that embarrassed moment follow- 
ing President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
pipeline bill, admitted on a radio pro- 
gram that he also had accepted funds 
from, possibly, the same oil executive. 
Doubtless, there may be more revela- 
tions in the near future. 

For some investigators claim to have 
found thirteen columns of lobbyists 
listed in Washington’s telephone direc- 
tory, and one congressman has stated 
that there are no less than 1,500 lobbies 
and over 10,000 individual agents 
working for them. Of these quite a 
few decline to do more than let their 
names appear, without any information 
on expenditures and activities. Only 
four thousand lobbyists are registered as 
such. 

Informal lobbying activity never 
halts. Oil interests in Montana, for in- 
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gislators 


stance, hired an ex-governor and an ex- 
supreme court justice to try to get fa- 
vorable long-term oil and gas leases of 
federal lands. Oil people are known to 
offer air transportation to congressmen 
for special functions away from Wash- 
ington—such as dedication of new oil 
pipe-lines. Some lobbyists boast of their 
accomplishment. Mr. Purcell L. Smith, 
long-time publicist for the National 
Association of Electric Companies, likes 
to say publicly that his constant efforts 
have kept the TVA _ appropriations 
down.” 


One former public offic'al who en- 
countered lobbyists in many guises, ex- 
President Harry S. Truman, expressed 
his opinions in a television interview:* 


There are a great many organizations 
with lots of money who maintain lobby- 
ists in Washington. I’d say fifteen mil- 
lion people in the United States are rep- 
resented by lobbyists . . . . The other 
hundred and fifty million have only one 


Interview in The Nashville Tennessean, 
April 18, 1954. 

Quoted disdainfully in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial, “All God’s Chillun Got 
Lobbies in Washington,” August 13, 1955. 
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man who is elected at large to represent 
them—that is, the President of the United 
States. 


Any citizen has the right to petition 
Congress, a right guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 
This right, of course, is a precious guar- 
antee in a democracy, a right hardly 
found in any totalitarian regime. This 
is the basis for justification of the lobby 
—it is simply an organized band of citi- 
zens who wish to petition the Congress. 

Theoretically, the right to petition 
has always been the justification of cer- 
tain parties, usually wealthy business- 
men, in their effort to secure some spe- 
cial gain through legislation or the lack 
of it. The New Englanders who went 
down to Philadelphia for the First Con- 
tinental Congress were subjected to the 
urgings of prosperous merchants fearful 
that the assembled delegates might be 
motivated by “dangerous ideas of in- 
dependence.” 


The justification is so broad that it 
furnishes excuse for both proponent 
and opponent in all the great legislative 
battles waged in this country. A “con- 
tingent fee” of $10,000 was paid by 
Samuel Colt to a congressman whom he 
asked to aid him secure an extension on 
patents, and “handsome Colt revolv- 
ers,” food and drink served as tokens 
of reward for other helpful legislators 
in getting the extension.” In order to 
insure such an actual appeal to Con- 
gress, certain Senators were hired by the 
various industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the late 1900s. 

Certain incidents have stirred inter- 
est and aroused wrath in the muckrak- 
ers, particularly the Pacific mail steam- 


* Senator John F. Kennedy, “To Keep the 
Lobbyist in Bounds,” New York Times 
Magazine, Feb. 19, 1956, p. 40. 
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ship subsidy scandal of 1872, the New 
York insurance scandal investigated by 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1905, the 
Underwood Tariff Bill of 1913, the rev- 
elations of the work of the National 
Association of Manufacturers by a 
former employee after President Wil- 
son’s blast at the lobbies.* 

This latter powerful lobby, today 
better known as N.A.M., formed in 
1895 expressly to fight organization of 
the labor movement, brought the lobby 
regulation act to court and on March 
18, 1952, a special 3-judge court in 
Washington ruled that the key parts 
were unconstitutional. The court called 
the act “too vague.” On appeal, the 
United States Supreme Court held for 
the constitutionality, but ruled that the 
law applied only to persons who had re- 
ceived contributions for the express 
purpose of influencing federal legisla- 
tion and that, further, these individuals 


must have attempted to accomplish 
their goals by direct communication 
with members of Congress. Thus the 
scope of the law was interpreted quite 
narrowly. Two Justices were moved to 
dissent vigorously with the “direct 


Black and 


communication” proviso, 
Douglas, who wrote: 
Congress was concerned with the rais- 
ing of money to aid in the passage or 
defeat of legislation, whatever tactics 
were used... . To influence “directly” 
the passage or defeat of legislation in- 
cludes any number of methods—for ex- 
ample, nation-wide radio, television or 
advertising programs promoting a par- 
ticular measure, as well as the button- 
holing of Congressmen. To include the 
latter while excluding the former is to 
rewrite the Act.® 


A definitive analysis of the N.A.M. was 
made in the Harvard Business Review by 
Alfred S. Cleveland: “NAM: Spokesman 
for Industry?” in May, 1948 (353-71). 

5 347 US. 612, 1954. 
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“Inspired” letter campaigns are a new 
form of lobbying, developed in recent 
years, especially in the campaigns 
against New Deal legislation. They 
have become more frequent, with model 
letters being sent out by various offices 
to induce voters and sympathizers to sit 
down and write a “grass-roots” protest 
to a congressman. Similarity of such 
letters and the sudden onslaught are 
sometimes a give-away, but clever cam- 
paigning can produce the impression 
that a legislator’s constituents are sore- 
ly aroused over a particular bill. 


Creating attitudes unfavorable to 
various social reforms and special legis- 
lative proposals is not generally taken 
as lobbying, and the law does not cover 
such activity. This is, however, the 
type of propaganda which utilizes the 
advertising field and the communica- 
tions media to influence the decisions of 
legislators, directly and indirectly. 

As things stand today, such leading 
lobby groups as the American Medical 
Association, the American Petroleum 
Institute and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and others question effective- 
ly whether the lobby registration law 
applies at all to their extensive activi- 
ties. 

The near lack of regulation resulting 
from this court interpretation has not, 
of course, impeded the lobby industry’s 
initiative and brashness. The lawyer 
who roamed through five Midwest 
states contributing “campaign fun 
to various national legislators was not 
guilty of violating the law, according 
to a prominent senator, but of “mani- 
festly improper action.” It was only 
his action which led President Eisen- 
hower to punish by veto not an improp- 
er action, but an “arrogant” and 
“questionable” activity “much in de- 
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fiance of acceptable standards of pro- 
priety.”* Arrogance, as anyone would 
know who has troubled to read a bit of 
history or a newspaper item (e.g., the 
interview cited above), has always been 
the hallmark of lobbying as practiced 
by the vested interests. It becomes 
merely a question of manners in the 
President’s eyes, not a question of un- 
ethical principle and possible corrupt 
practice and bribery. The impression 
created by the reasoning in the Eisen- 
hower veto message on the gas pipeline 
bill clearly indicates that lobbying is 
good when not arrogant. The con- 
clusion is inescapable too: the argu- 
ment of the oil lobbyists appealed to 
the President." 

Herbert Agar has said that if it were 
impossible for congressmen to slip spe- 
cial favors for districts or private busi- 
nesses into tax and tariff bills, half the 
grinding pressure on them by lobbyists 
and friends and patronage dispensers 
would be remitted.” We may para- 
phrase him by saying that, if the pros- 
pect were without hope of much profit, 
the corporations mentioned or unmen- 
tioned above would be wasting much 
money. And they would hardly be 
sane to throw away millions of dollars 
year after year. 

What are the lobbies, most of them 
fighting the light of publicity, some 
flaunting any restriction and a few 
rather hugging the spotlight? All admit 


New York Times, Feb. 18, 1956, p. 6. 


The veto message was quite clear on “the 
basic objectives,” but to Henry Hazlitt 


(Newsweek, March 12, 1956, p. 88) it 
“was confused, irrelevant, and a political 
blunder. It cannot be defended logically, 
constitutionally, or economically.” Wayne 
Morse and Alben Barkley said the message 
tevealed a “split intellect” (New York 
Times, Feb. 18, p. 6). 

® A Time for Greatness, Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton, 1942, p. 258. 
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they engage in an attempt to guide 
through the legislature bills favorable 
to their interests or impede the prog- 
ress of other bills. There is no blush 
over the objective but rather over the 
zeal, fanaticism, intensity and extent— 
all manifest by a report of activity, 
contributors and expenses—of their 
strategy and tactics. This innocence 
about objective and embarrassed con- 
fusion over method expressly motivated 
President Eisenhower in vetoing the gas 


bill. 
Background 


To explain lobbies as they are today 
in this country—in both state and na- 
tional capitols—some necessary back- 
ground will indicate the origin and de- 
velopment. 

In the early days people would stop 
congressmen and button-hole them 
while they pleaded special causes—in 
the lobbies outside the House and Sen- 
ate chambers. It was natural that such 
pleaders be named after the chief place 
of their activity. The appellation re- 
mains for the person who today seeks to 
sway legislation. 

The practice, however, began to de- 
velop rapidly and soon became a skilled 
and profitable art. 

The very nature of lobbying has al- 
ways made it difficult to appraise pre- 
cisely the influence it has exerted. It is 
an accepted part of sectional history 
that lobbying played a great role in the 
activities of land, canal and railroad 
companies. Huntington, one of the 
proprietors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and its Washington representative, 
has been quoted by James Bryce” as 
naming two U. S. senators whose votes 
“can be switched back with the proper 


® The American Commonwealth, I, 160. 
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arrangements when they are wanted.” 
The report of the commission appointed 
to investigate such lobbying, cited by 
the same British scholar, said of the 
proven acts of the U. S. Pacific [offers 
of money and bonds to senators and 
representatives when the railroad’s land 
grants were threatened by hostile bills], 
“there is no room for doubt that a large 
portion of the sum of $4,818,000 was 
used for the purpose of legislation and 
of preventing passage of measures 
deemed to be hostile to the interests of 
the company and for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation.””® 


Some Leaders 

From the beginning—and even at 
present, apparently—tariff legislation 
has been “‘beaten out on the anvil of 
rival group pressure,” according to two 
observers, Peter H. Odegard and Don- 
ald Bishop.* 


Historically, one of the oldest pres- 
sure groups, the National Grange, has 
been exerting its influence since 1867 
on farm-interest matters, while the 
Farm Bureau Federation has become 
equally active since its beginning in 


1919. The American Federation of 
Labor (1886) and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (1935) are gen- 
erally pointed out as the chief protag- 
onists of labor views on legislation, 
but neither one wielded much influence 
on legislation in its earlier years, as any 
history of labor organization will show. 
In 1912 arose the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which preens itself 
on T. R. Roosevelt’s part in its incep- 
tion (actually “T.R.” made an inform- 
al suggestion, before his “trustbusting” 
days) and on its responsibility for the 


191 bid. 
11See “Pressure Groups,” Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History, 
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national budget law, tariff commission 
act, Federal Reserve act, Transporta- 
tion act (1920), branch banking act 
and Rogers act (1924). This group 
and N.A.M. have earned the reputa- 
tion of “the two most comprehensive 
and active propagandists for American 
business.”"*” In 1938 the same two 
groups launched their most intensive 
campaign with the slogan “What Helps 
Business Helps You,” rather like an echo 
of the recent “What’s good for General 
Motors, is good for the country.” 

One group which carried on a tre- 
mendous activity, not always seen or 
analyzed at the time, was the Anti- 
Saloon League, which claimed credit 
for at least twenty acts of Congress 
and one constitutional amendment. 

No one knows today the exact num- 
ber of lobbies and lobbyists engaged in 
their gentle trade. One guess has been 
based on the approximately ten thou- 
sand commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations in the country, of which 
more than 1500 are interstate, national 
or international and most of which 
carry on propaganda activities to some 
extent. As late as February, 1952, a 
writer in Fortune (p. 128) estimated 
that although 2,500 lobbyists had reg- 
istered under the 1946 law, this figure 
was “just a fraction of the industry.” 
When the same writer says that “Shock- 
ing numbers of American businessmen 
are quite prepared to bribe their way 
through Washington,” the conclusion 
implicit is that hard-headed business- 
men aren’t trying to blaze a trail in a 
virgin forest—and that they have 
learned to see no good reason why any 
rival can beat them to profits. One can 
see their wide variety in the listing of 


Table 1. 
127bid., “Propaganda.” 
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TABLE 1.—EXPENDITURES OF SELECT LEADING LosBIEs, 1952-1955. 





Organization Total 


1955 1954 1953 





National Association of 
Electric Companies 


American Federation of Labor 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
Council of Industrial Organizations 
Association of American Railroads 
Southern States Industrial Council 
U. S. Cuban Sugar Council 


National Association of Real 
Estate Boards 


American Legion 


National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks 


General Gas Committee 


Friends Committee on 
National Legislation 


National Farmers Union 
U. S. Savings and Loan League 


National Association of 
Letter Carriers 


National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association 


Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce 


Colorado River Association 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies 
National Housing Conference 


Public Information Committee 
of the Cotton Industries 


American Medical Association 


Committee for Study of 
Revenue Bond Financing 


International Association of 
Machinists, District Lodge No. 44 


American Petroleum Institute 
American Trucking Associations, inc. 


$1,251,102 
469,220 
413,356 
231,906 
761,889 
389,038 
133,817 


371,163 
362,372 


412,684 
94,984 


257,722 
168,410 
125,582 


124,291 
156,469 


218,626 
311,349 
122,773 
134,979 


61,571 
516,746 


61,179 


218,731 
100,813 
67,950 








$114,835 
114,079 
113,610 
111,787 
104,806 
100,244 
99,275 


$110,537 $547,789 
125,996 123,608 
112,408 102,403 
120,119 EE 
185,379 235,727 

99,805 105,106 

34,542 aie 


93,801 
91,794 


60,571 
78,513 


88,898 
85.830 


90,551 
87,709 


146,012 
7,275 


78,252 


86,220 
82,648 
74,107 


64,820 
85,762 
51,475 


73,952 50,339 


73,234 83,235 


76,815 
20,410 
59,290 
72,268 


71,367 
64,403 
63,483 
62,711 


111,538 





61,571 | aie a oe 
61,488 39,120 106,624 309,514 





61,179 ees 


59,748 
54,564 
52,221 


62,970 
46,249 
15,729 








In fact, in some of the state capitals 
lobbyists swarm even more heavily. A 
few years ago a New York senate ma- 
jority leader complained that lobbyists 
“were interfering with legislative proc- 
esses” on the senate floor.** Things were 
so bad in Kansas in 1905 that the Gov- 
ernor sent the Standard Oil lobby 
scurrying by a threat of investigation, 
while around the same time the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri required all lobbyists 
to register on their arrival at Jefferson 


18Dr. Belle Zeller 
1950-51, p. 134. 
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in Book of the States, 


City.** In the same year Governor La- 
Follette warned the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture of a schoolbook lobby, a telephone 
lobby “which paid agents to prevent 
enactment of statute to establish com- 
petitive service and a railroad lobby 
that killed two measures to raise rail- 
road taxes and two to regulate rates.” 
LaFollette said one lobbyist boasted that 
in sixteen years no bill had passed in 
Wisconsin over any railroad objections. 

No wonder that in 1949 Alaska and 


1*Paul S. Reinsch, American Legislatures and 
Legislative Methods, Century, New York, 
1920, p. 256 
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38 states had laws to regulate lobbying 
in some way, exclusive of the bribery 
prohibitions found in all state laws. 
Utah provides the severest penalty, a 
maximum fine of $10,000 and a jail 
term of not over five years, but the 
measure covers only corporations and 
associations. Some states have no re- 
striction at all on the presence of lobby- 
ists on the floor and their free mingling 
among the legislators, while some have 
regulation and enforce it strictly. 


New Methods 


But there are ways of exerting in- 
fluence indirectly. As late as 1948, 
when Congress was debating the lifting 
of wartime price controls, one writer 
said that the amendments which wreck- 
ed enforcement of the price control act 
“were written by representatives of 
these four [cotton and textile, automo- 
bile manufacturers and dealers, retail 
dry goods leaders and the livestock 
dealers] and other industries . . . . These 
lobbies coached congressmen in the 
meaning of the legislation. One count 
of lobbyists sitting in the senators’ 
family gallery during voting on the bill 
and amendments totaled 39, including 
the President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. A stream of 


page boys carried notes from the gallery 
to members on the floor... .”"* 

Even the chronicle of some such his- 
toric lobbying cases casts a certain aura 
on those lobbies which have lasted and 
helps one understand the new and gi- 
gantic pressure groups of today. 

The general bulk of lobbies still 
comes, as it has traditionally come, 
from business groups. The accompany- 
ing breakdown (Table 2) giving the 
more numerous lobbies by class of oc- 
cupation shows that employer lobbies 
spend roughly seven times the amount 
spent by employee groups. Senator 
Goldwater’s contention” that labor 
groups have contributed heavily to elec- 
tion campaigns of their “favorites” and 
the magazine articles that take the 
same line,"” as against the contributions 
of select gas or business organizations, 
hardly balances with the records. 

Good points have been credited to 
the lobbyists by certain observers. Sen- 
ator Kennedy, for instance, has said 
that the full picture of an issue to be 
settled can usually best be presented by 
the testimony of both sides before a 


145Ruth Finney, “Washington Lobbies,” Amer- 
ican Mercury, March, 1948, pp. 286-93. 


16Congressional Record, Feb. 6, 1956, p. 1801. 


1%Such as Business Week, Feb. 25, 1956, p. 
31; U. S. News, Mar. 2, 1956, pp. 30-31. 





TABLE 2.—EXPENDITURES BY Four Types oF Lossies, 1949-1953 (amounts in thousands). 





1949 1950 


1951 1952 








h 





number t 


number ber 











Totai* 256 $7,970 312 


$10,303 


216 


267 =| $8,771 








141 
45 
30 
13 


140 
30 
17 
il 


3,280 
1,015 
257 
392 


Business Groups 
Citizens 
Employee 














Farm 


3,410 
1,800 

518 
1,212 


117 96 
36 


30 


3,090 
1,498 29 
581 22 


416 
467 

















10 1,282 7 357 








*Other groups and expenditures filling out these totals were less important. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1955, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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congressional committee. Thus the pro 
and con lobbyists are free to list the 
benefits and reveal the potential harm- 
ful effects of a piece of legislation. For 
this reason the various welfare lobbies 
serve a good purpose: they act as 
““watchdogs of the laws.” Yet there are 
sometimes—perhaps often—few wel- 
fare lobbies well-heeled enough and 
well-staffed enough to undertake full 
investigation and study and presenta- 
tion of views opposed to a powerful 


Aggregation 


THE city. sociologically speaking, 
is a_  “*relatively large. densely 
concentrated aggregation of hetero- 
geneous individuals living under con- 
ditions of anonymity, impersonal 
relations and indirect control.—_LOUIS 
WIRTH. 











lobby’s statement before the committee. 
Perhaps if the lobbies could be restricted 
simply to congressional committee ap- 
pearances the field would be open for 
fair play. 

Even here there are abuses, however. 
Certain groups have admitted that 
much work has been done for such 
committees by persons allied to power- 
ful lobbies, and even proposed laws 
have been so written. The expert 
knowledge and data possessed by a par- 
ticularly clever lobbyist are valuable to 
the committee members who feel that 
they can use these advantages. 

The activity of lobbyists outside the 
hearing rooms is not always to be de- 
fended. Cocktail parties, airplane trans- 
portation, elegant dinners and enter- 
tainment, gifts of various sorts—the 
modern equivalent of the “elegant 
Colts,” no doubt—and even cold cash 
turn out to be instruments of persuas- 
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ion. Willard Shelton, a Washington 
newspaper correspondent, says that the 
oil interests have so enveloped many 
legislators that their whole political fu- 
ture—if not just their next re-election 
—is smeared with petroleum. He has 
dim prospects for the fruitful outcome 
of the investigations now underway, 
simply because the oil interests have 
demonstrated their long - standing 
friendliness to some of the principals 
now involved as investigators. He has 
even hinted that certain senators, who 
were “subject to vicious attacks in their 
most recent campaigns,” switched their 
votes to favor the gas bill for strategic 
reasons affecting their political fu- 
tures.” 

Shelton points out that the South Da- 
kota $2500 may be an important sum 
in “campaign” funds there, but it hard- 
ly deserves so much frontpage space 
and radio comment when compared 
even as a “scandal” with the $900,000,- 
000 which, according to a documented 
four-day speech by Senator Douglas in 
opposition to the gas bill, would auto- 
matically and surely accrue to the oil 
interests from the pockets of gas con- 
sumers each year, or the “windfall 
profits” of $12.5 billion on proved gas 
reserves. These latter items generally 
found their place besides the newspaper 
advertisements, hardly ever on page one. 

Senators Kefauver and Lehman once 
before had said that enormous sums are 
spent by the lobbies in advertising. The 
reports of those lobbyists who register 
sometimes indicate that this is true, al- 
though a full account of the advertis- 
ing expenditures by their organizations 
has no place in the reports. Can it be 
that the advertising lobbyists and their 
clients exert some influence? “Surely 


‘8The Guild Reporter, Feb. 10, 1956, p. 8. 
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newspapers have some obligation, at 
least editorially, to tell their readers the 
truth about the insignificance of the 
$2500 to Case in relation to the enor- 
mous money at stake in the basic con- 
test,” Shelton argues. 

Some idea of the items involved in 


a lobby’s budget and report can be had 
from Table 3. 





TABLE 3.—LOoOBBYING EXPENSE ITEMS OF 172 
BusINEss CORPORATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1947— 
May 31, 1950. 





Amount 


item of expense reported 





Travel (72 reporting) $ 229,779.86 





Maintenance of Washington 


Office 346,807.65 





Printed or duplicated matter 2,154,758.43 
2,043,826.48 


27,927,410.31 





Advertising services 





Contributions 





Other expenditures connected 


with legislative interests 442,666.58 





Total 





$33,145,249.31 





When the reader notes that in the 
same period General Motors admitted 
an expense of $5,952,979.80 (with 
most of it going as “contributions’’) 
and that five oil companies spent $8.5 
million, he may speculate over the ex- 
penditures—undisclosed—of 43 other 
organizations which included some 
rapidly expanding industries such as 
aircraft, power and light companies, 
chemical makers and standouts like 
Montgomery Ward, Monsanto, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Eastman and Inland 
Steel.** 

What has been the general attitude 
towards the lobby? If one judges by the 
simplest criterion, the amount of regu- 


1°See House Report 3137, 81st Congress, 2nd 
Session, “Supplement to Expenditures by 
Corporations to Influence Legislation.” 
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latory restriction enacted by federal and 
state law-making bodies on this “third 
house,” it seems clear that the public 
makes little objection to lobbies. There 
is always the influence of lobbies which 
work towards goals accepted as socially 
beneficial, such as the Quaker group 
and the social work, religious and phil- 
anthropic agencies.”* If lobbying is to 
be severely restricted, such agencies 
would probably have to work under 
handicap. Often groups like these 
lobbies counteract the efforts of other 
groups which seek objectives that might 
harm the public good. Restrictive 
measures might eliminate their counter- 
action. In any case, the public seems 
to read about investigations and “scan- 
dals” and “arrogant” and cheap cash 
transactions without any strong disgust 
and desire to restrict the industry. 


What could be done to curb abuses of 
the right of petition? 

The 1946 law, passed only after 
many years of intermittent struggle, re- 
quires lobbyists to register as such, to 
identify their employers, to give reports 
of their quarterly expenses in seeking to 
influence legislation, to specify the leg- 
islative items which so engrossed them 
and to list donors who gave any funds 
to them. This law was not written as 
carefully as it could have been, and 
perhaps lobbyists might have contribut- 
ed to its inadequacy, although today 
there are some lobbyists who complain 
that it is quite confusing. 

The only such law ever pieced to- 
gether and passed by the Congress, it 
“has failed to be an effective instru- 
ment for evaluating the activities of 
those who lobby before Congress,” ac- 


*°The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
is registered. 
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cording to Senator Kennedy. “The 
most important defect is the failure of 
the act to impose responsibility for the 
administration and enforcement of the 
act in any single agency or official. Un- 
til this is done, there is little hope that 


the act will accomplish its intended 
9921 


purpose. 
The particular benefits which con- 


gressional committees may find in the 
opposing views of lobbyists appearing 
before them could be supplied, pre- 
sumably, by many of the experts now 
employed by the various government 
bureaus, by university experts, by spe- 
cialists in research institutes and other 
qualified persons. Such a procedure 
could save much time, present the vari- 
ous arguments briefly and succinctly 
and insure time for calm consideration. 
The point is that it is not absolutely 
essential that biased lobby speakers per- 
form this task. 


Outlook 

It is interesting to note that the 
various proposals to inquire into the 
gas and oil lobby and the Case incident 
in particular have not so far touched 
upon any strengthening of the 1946 
lobby act. Even the outlook for a thor- 
ough investigation into a single inci- 
dent has been clouded.” 

The outlook is not promising, at the 
moment, despite the proclaimed inten- 
tion of the politicians to dig to the bot- 


"Loc cit. 

22In his Senate disclosure of the incident, 
Senator Case had certainly shown that the 
matter deserved the closest scrutiny. ee 
Consider what this means as to the interest 
somebody has in the outcome of this legis- 
lation. It is idle to pretend that there is 
nothing to it when a lawyer from another 
state whom I had never known . . . should 
come to Washington ... and then should 
return . . . to South Dakota and there 
leave an envelope with 25 hundred dollar 
bills in it with this friend and say: ‘It’s for 
his campaign.’ 

“It is idle to pretend, Mr. President, that 
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tom of the oil affair and other election 
matters. The fact that the investigat- 
ing group is strictly bipartisan seems to 
indicate that the “broad inquiry” will 
not be too strenuous and extensive, and 
that it will quietly work until the 
alarms subside. 

Meantime, there are other pertinent 
questions which arise. It has been as- 
serted by a leading politician that to- 
day an office-seeker will spend in cam- 
paigning several times the sum he may 
earn in his term of office. If he does not 


there are not substantial profits in this bill 
for some person or persons to employ the 
lawyer on that kind of enterprise. Bear in 
mind that I am not yet a party candidate. 


.I have heard...estimates of the wind- 
fall of increased values [of natural gas re- 
serves] may be 1, 2, or 3 billions of dollars. 
. . « Free government, Mr. President, re- 
quires freedom for those who write the 
laws. . . . Mr. President, the creation of 
a class who can seek to affect the choice 
of many states’ representation in the con- 
gress is a far greater danger to the coun- 
try than a temporary shortage of gas.’ 
Congressional Record, Feb. 3, 1956, p. 1692. 
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accept gifts and favors while in office, 
he would find himself terribly in debt at 
the expiration of his term—yet regu- 
larly the office-holder will seek re-elec- 
tion. His attempts at justification make 
it seem that he is simply headed for 
pauperism—but he usually ends up in 
pretty good financial condition. He 
manages to acquire an income which 
both pays off his campaign expense and 
his living costs in Washington and his 
“mounting debts.” Where does it come 
from and for what? 


Other Questions 


What of the companies and organiza- 
tions which happily and anxiously pay 
out “contributions” to influence legis- 
lation? Very few observers believe, in- 
cluding Purcell Smith himself, that 
these donors reveal the full extent of 
their expenditures and gifts. Perhaps, 
conservatively, the amounts listed in the 
quarterly reports are half the total ex- 
penditure. Senator Kefauver has said 
that the huge advertising campaigns of 
the electric companies some two or 
three years ago were not covered by the 
lobbying report expenses. Senator Ke- 
fauver estimated that the cost of a 
single campaign’s advertisements in the 
magazines ran into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Yet it can be—and was— 
marked off on the income-tax returns as 
“institutional spending.” Senator Leh- 
man of New York believes that the ad- 
vertising expense of such a campaign 
is charged off in two ways: the con- 
sumer pays for it in higher rates and 
the taxpayer also pays for it in exemp- 
tions and favors secured by such lobby- 
ists. 

Several conclusions are obvious. 

There are a few lobbies seeking the 
common welfare, and there are some 


whose efforts preserve an occasional bal- 
ance in favor of the common welfare, 
by opposing the persuasions of the most 
powerful—an accidental accomplish- 
ment. But the great majority are in the 
game for strictly business and selfish 
reasons. Thus the lobby, basically an 
appeal to a theoretically representative 
Congress, is not bad essentially, but the 
presumption is that in about eight of 
ten cases there will be abuse—and often 
serious abuse. 

Clearly, lobbyists wield a strong in- 
fluence today in both federal and state 
legislatures and governments. The pre- 
cise extent of this influence will not be 
revealed for some time to come—and 
never, if the lobbies have their way. 
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Contests Announced 


Several contests on various social sub- 
jects have recently been announced, in 
which readers of SOCIAL ORDER may be 
interested. 

The Tamiment Institute has taken as 
the subject for its fourth 2500-word essay 
contest, “Can Communism Triumph in the 
Twentieth Century?” Entries are to be 
based rather on fact than on speculation 
and the judges (David Dallin, Robert E. 
Fitch and Diana Trilling) will give special 
weight to concreteness of detail, accuracy 
of factual summary, logic of argument, 
precision of thought and clarity and grace 
of language. Rules for this competition 
open to postgraduate students may be had 
on application to the Institute, 7 East 15th 
St.. New York 3. The prizes are $500, 
$250 and $100. 

The European Centre of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace (Route 
de Ferney 172, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, 
Switzerland) has offered four prizes for 
long manuscripts dealing with any aspects 
of the activity of international organiza- 
tions. This competition is open to Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans resident for ten 
years. 

An essay contest on “the population 
problem of underdeveloped areas” has been 
announced by the International Catholic 
Institute for Social Research (Geneva). 
Manuscripts must be at least 50,000 words 
in length, in any of eleven languages 
(English, French, German, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Russian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Bahasa Indonesia or Dutch.) In brief 
the essays must be built around answers 
to two questions: 1. What social, economic 
and cultural means can be employed to 
ensure that during the development of the 
economically and technically underdevel- 
oped areas the changes in the social struc- 
ture, which will inevitably occur, will not 
result in religious and moral disintegration, 
but that the communities in question will 
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be guided towards a social structure sat- 
isfying the requirements of complete human 
well-being? 2. Assuming that the popula- 
tion increase in these areas will be so rapid 
as to cast grave doubts on the efficiency 
of the means suggested as a solution for 1 
above, how can the population growth itself 
be influenced to the extent necessary to 
guarantee the effectiveness of these means? 

The winner will receive $5,000 or the 
prize may be divided among not more than 
three contestants. 

This contest was featured in the bulletin 
of the Population Reference Bureau as of 
“unusual interest.” 


Progress Report 


Court decisions, the mass boycott of bus 
service in Montgomery and public reaction 
to day-by-day developments indicate that 
the last-ditch segregationist front in the 
South may be far weaker than the fuming 
and bluster signify. 

In Alabama the Negro who had been 
allowed to register as a student at the 
state university was upheld in her right to 
admission by a federal judge, although she 
was subsequently expelled by school offi- 
cials. The public demonstrations in the 
affair did not have the massive proportions 
they appeared to, or the active support of 
responsible persons (a group of outsiders 
seems to have precipitated the disturbance 
and encouraged a hard-core of student 
segregationists). Resignations in protest 
catne from educators in state employ. Citi- 
zen Council anti-integration meetings drew 
disappointing crowds. University officials 
involved appeared quite sensitive to criti- 
cism which came from all over the world. 

The 1954 decision that “in the field of 
public education the doctrine of separate 
but equal has no place’ was extended by 
the Supreme Court March 5 to apply also 
to all tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties, in upholding an order to admit three 
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Negroes to the University of North Uaro- 
lina. 

In Louisiana a federal judge, again, or- 
dered the New Orleans school board to in- 
tegrate with reasonable speed. The Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans indicated that 
Catholic schools there (enrolling about 
half the city’s students) would be inte- 
grated much sooner than the segregation- 
ists expect. The governor-elect hinted that 
he would not interfere. 

A threat to the segregationist flank 
which may carry great impact is the Pow- 
ell rider, which the Negro congressman 
from New York has promised to tack on 
any school-aid bill, tying up federal funds 
intended for usé in education in states with 
pupil segregation. 

There seemed to be more freedom in 
discussion, instead of tension. 

The declaration signed by Southern sen- 
ators and representatives and issued at 
Washington to set forth their opposition 
to the May, 1954 Supreme Court decision 
on the matter of public school segregation 
sounded at first like a clarion call, but sec- 
ond thought and some information about 
the project only brought a certain wonder. 
The plan had political overtones, especially 
in connection with the coming campaign in 
Georgia, when it is expected that Herman 
Talmadge will oppose Senator Walter 
George. It was seen by observers as an 
anticipation of Talmadge’s likely charges 
that George is not a racist. 

For relevant quotations, see in this is- 
sue “Dusk or Dawn?” 


Costs in Flight from City 


The rush to the suburbs from the city 
and central-city that has marked population 
growth in the United States for fifteen 
years may slacken off by the end of 1956. 

It will not be because of a dropping 
birthrate or a growth in public housing 
facilities, but because of higher costs in 
building and in land, less abundant credit 
and the lag in the extension of community 
facilities to newer developments. 

Shortage of land on which to place new 
home construction has developed to an 
acute point. 

At about this time last year applications 
for F.H.A. mortgage insurance were for 
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almost three times as many homes, with 
requests for veterans’ administration ap- 
praisals today reduced at about the same 
rate. The monthly average for home-build- 
ing contracts awarded has dropped, also by 
about one-third, but the home-building ac- 
tivity based on an anmual rate remains 
much the same so far this year. 

These factors work out into a higher 
cost in private housing, fewer starts now 
and prospects of a heavy drop in starts, 
which will have repercussions in construc- 
tion and employment. 


“Chronic Unemployment” 


Textile and coal mining areas continue 
to show up on the maps showing Bureau 
of Census figures on unemployment. Early 
1956 figures indicated a total of 2.4 million 
unemployed (3.6 per cent of the work 
force). 

These especially constitute “the pockets 
of chronic unemployment” so designated by 
the President in public statements. Major 
areas with extensive surplus of labor num- 
ber nineteen at present, minor areas 65. 

Aid for these “economic distress areas” 
will be a major problem for Congress. As 
to particular projects initiated within the 
areas and possibilities for future projects, 
see “Saving the Coal Towns,” in this 


issue. 
« 


Settlement by Consent 


More consent decrees are settling cases 
initiated against certain large corporations 
by the Department of Justice’s anti-trust 
division. 

The latest cases thus bargained out in- 
volve American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. In the first, the gov- 
ernment won a concession which opens up 
the company’s present patents available to 
domestic applicants without royalty— 
some 8,600—while all future patents will 
be licensed at a reasonable rate, probably 
to be fixed by court order. The company 
will not be split, as the government origi- 
nally demanded. 

Patent concessions and cuts in certain 
manufactures were the points in the IBM 
settlement. 
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FAMILY, SOCIALIZATION AND INTER- 
ACTION PROCESS.—By Talcott Parsons 
and Robert F. Bales. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1955, xvii, 422 pp. $6.00. 


This collection of papers represents an 
attempt at an interdisciplinary approach to 
the study of the family. It focuses on the 
function of the modern family and its place 
in the structure of our society. The authors 
question the belief that the family has lost 
its true function today. They prefer to 
speak of the present as a “disorganization 
of transition.” The weakening of the ex- 
tended kinship system has left the nuclear 
family “isolated,” while the transfer of a 
variety of functions from the nuclear fami- 
ly to other structures of society has made 
it a more specialized agency than before. 


Following the authors’ previous theo- 
retical preoccupations, their present inter- 
est centers chiefly on two major points. 
The first concerns itself with the inter- 
relationships of the basic reference points 
of the general theory of action; namely, 
social system, personality and culture. The 
second focuses on the process of socializa- 
tion in the family as a case particularly 
well adapted for studying the relationships 
between social systems and personalities, 
because the family, by virtue of being a 
small group, represents a relatively simple 
social system. 


Besides the development and refinement 
of the general theory of the senior au- 
thors, the collection contains a cross-cul- 
tural analysis of family structure by Mor- 
ris Zelditch, Jr., a discussion of the psy- 
chological mechanisms in the process of 
socialization by James Olds and a study of 
role differentiation in small groups by 
Philip Slater. Although some of the theo- 
retical assumptions expressed here may 
well be questioned, these papers merit the 
careful study of all interested in something 
more than superficial analysis of a social 
system, 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
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A GUIDE TO CATHOLIC MARRIAGE.— 
By C. S. Mihanovich, G. J. Schnepp, S.M. 
and J. L. Thomas, S.J. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1955, viii, 320 pp. $4.50. 


In these 320 pages can be found virtually 
every subject related to courtship and mar- 
riage—selection of mate, sex, economics, 
race, divorce, civil and ecclesiastical laws, 
psychology, evolution of modern concepts 
of marriage. 

It is a tribute to the skill of the authors 
that they have successfully overcome the 
limitations of space by condensing and di- 
gesting each of the subjects treated with- 
out sacrificing any of its basic essentials. 

This book should be and undoubtedly 
would be of interest to anyone seeking a 
broader understanding of Catholic marriage 
and its implications. Unfortunately, it is 
somewhat difficult reading. A_ certain 
amount of mental gear-shifting is required 
to adjust oneself to the authors’ different 
writing styles, and in many places the 
reader is bogged down by phraseology that 
is somewhat obscure and confusing. 

As a handy reference book with a good 
bibliography, A Guide to Catholic Mar- 
riage is a valuable addition to any person’s 
library. 

ANN AND Davip CHOPIN 
St. Louis 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY: An Appraisal of the First Two 
Kinsey Reports.—By Jerome Himelhoch 
and Sylvia F. Fava. Norton, New York, 
1955, xvii, 446 pp. $5.00. 


The first two Kinsey reports received 
such well-planned publicity that few Amer- 
icans remained unaware of them. As pro- 
fessedly scientific reports, however, they re- 
mained quite incomprehensible to the aver- 
age reader. The general public felt obliged 
to look upon them, in Burke’s famous 
phrase, as something they ought to vener- 
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ate where they were unable presently to 
comprehend. But facile popularizers, often 
with little scientific training and less criti- 
cal acumen, soon saw to it that the public 
got the “facts.” Further, Kinsey “statis- 
tics” are now being used in textbooks 
with little indication of their questionable 
validity or reliability. Hence, a competent 
appraisal of the reports seems imperative. 

The present volume, edited for the spon- 
soring Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, brings together a variety of 
viewpoints. Part I deals with theories and 
methods in the study of human sexuality; 
Part II considers the relationship between 
sexual patterns and social institutions; 
Part III discusses the impact of the reports 
upon social attitudes and behavior. The 
final section includes a selected bibliogra- 
phy of nearly 300 items dealing with the 
reports. Some articles are reprints from 
various publications, some were prepared 
for a symposium published in Social Prob- 
lems and a few were written especially for 
this volume. 

Although one may question the editors’ 
selections in some areas, the collection as 
a whole is thought-provoking. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


ANTICIPATING YOUR MARRIAGE.—By 
Robert O. Blood. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1955, xviii, 482 pp. $5.00. 


The popularity of marriage-preparation 
courses has stimulated the publication of a 
series of fairly good manuals. A new text 
in the field faces stiff competition. Relying 
on his teaching, counseling and research 
experience, Prof. Blood has met this chal- 
lenge by offering a fresh synthesis of the 
best available material plus the discussion 
of several points frequently neglected in 
other manuals. Teachers will find his treat- 
ment of the courtship process particularly 
stimulating and rich in material. 

Throughout the book, the author points 
up the significant experiences related to 
marriage and the family which the average 
student will encounter. This practical, task- 
oriented approach is excellent. It reminds 
the student that the pursuit of happiness 
involves choice and decision-making at ev- 
ery step. For this reason it would have 
been well if greater stress had been placed 
on the need to integrate the expression of 
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sex with the individual’s total life-values. 
The rational pursuit of happiness in the 
area of sex, as in all other life activities, 
implies a concept of the good life. De- 
cisions are meaningful only if made in 
terms of this concept. Students need to be 
reminded that the concept of happiness 
without reference to moral standards is ir- 
rational, not to say self-destructive. 

This text is well-organized, readable and 
rendered more interesting by frequent quo- 
tations from real-life experience. Teachers 
who use it will find no difficulty in stimu- 
lating classroom discussion. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA- 
TION. —By Harold Rugg and William 
Withers. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1955, 
x, 771 pp. $6.75. 


In a list of what he terms the “shunned 
areas of education,” Harold Rugg includes 
“the insistent controversial issues of the 
social system.” In association with Mr. 
Withers, Rugg makes a valiant attempt 
in this book to see that at least some con- 
troversial problems are no longer shunned. 
In the broad range of Social Foundations 
of Education, issues of a controversial 
nature abound. The authors are aware 
that there are two sides to the questions 
they deal with. Occasionally they seem to 
feel obliged to engage in defensive tactics 
to save themselves from charges of sub- 
version by readers of extreme rightist ten- 
dencies, as is indicated by their detailed 
insistence that the importance they attach 
to economics is not to be equated with a 
Marxian economic determinism. 

It is unfortunate in a book of this na- 
ture that it is at times difficult to deter- 
mine whether the phrasing of the authors 
is simply descriptive of historical fact or 
is intended to imply an approving value 
judgment. Some readers would have lit- 
tle difficulty in accepting certain remarks 
as accurate statements of fact, but would 
not go so far as to approve the fact. Hence 
areas of agreement and disagreement be- 
tween reader and authors tend to become 
clouded. 

For a book presumably designed princi- 
pally as a text in teacher-education courses, 
Social. Foundations of Education seems to 
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evidence little faith in the intelligence of 
its potential readers. Perhaps the authors 
are motivated by conviction based on long 
experience, but it would seem hardly neces- 
sary to spell out in such detail as they do 
the meaning to be attached to such phrases 
as western industrial democratic scientific 
civilization. In general, the style seems— 
at least to this reviewer—to border on the 
immature. 

But whatever may be the range of dis- 
agreement between authors and reader and 
the deficiencies in its style, the work con- 
tentwise is stimulating and will provide for 
many a new and broader picture of the 
context in which the educational process 
takes place. 

Joun J. O’Brien 
Saint Louis University 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP.—Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Third Annual Ses- 
sion of the Catholic Social Life Confer- 
ence. Canadian Catholic Conference, 
Social Action Department, Ottawa, 1956, 
127 pp. $2.00. 


Attention was focused on the Christian 
citizen in all the different spheres of public 
life, at the latest meeting of the English 
section of Canada’s Semaines Sociales. 

The reports are especially interesting 
because of the large share in discussion 
taken by the lay delegates. 

Emphasis in the resolutions was laid on 
conducting educational programs in social 
teaching, on many levels, with an eye to 
the theme of the 1956 conference to be 
held at Toronto: “Education in the Social 
Doctrine of the Church.” Among the edu- 
cational means highly recommended was 
SOCIAL ORDER. 


UNDERSTANDING TEEN-AGERS. — By 
Paul H. Landis. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1955, viii, 246 pp. 
$3.00. 

No group seems to need understanding 
more than teen-agers. The aim of this 
book is to make that clear to counselors, 
particularly parents. The author under- 
stands parents and respects teen-agers. Re- 
spect facilitates understanding. Parents 
must adjust to the gradual emancipation 
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Significant Works 
In Social Thought 


New Brilliant Study 


SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


WuuuM J. Drummonp, S.J. 


An illuminating work on a difficult 
sociological concept. The author de- 
fines social justice, distinguishes it from 
other kinds of justice, and relates it to 
selected topics in the socio-economic 
order. His analysis is based on Pius 
XI’s Quadragesimo Anno and Divini 
Redemptoris, and on Aquinas’ teaching 
about ownership. Here is a scholarly 
work, clear and concise, handy in for- 
mat, low in price. $2.00 


WESTERN 
SOCIAL THOUGHT 


EK. Kiuzer and E. J. Ross 


Comprehensive, accurate survey of 
western social thought from the days of 
the ancient Grdeks to contemporary 
America. Emphasizes the development 
of the scientific method from Aristotle, 
through Bacon, Descartes, Hegel, etc., 
to the present. $6.50 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


304 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee {, Wis. 
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of teen-agers from parental protection as 
they advance from thirteen to nineteen, 
through the maturing device of granting 
responsibilities to the full extent they can 
be capably accepted. Too many parents of 
teen-agers attempt to stabilize the depend- 
ent status of their maturing children, Par- 
ents should exercise good judgment in 
evaluating the views of their young 
counselees. 

Catholic parents will differ with the 
author on several counts; for example, 
with the implications of statements made on 
pages 31, 52 and 91, to the effect that wil- 
ful sex pleasure enjoyed outside the mar- 
ried state is not sinful. The chapter on 
religion in moral maturity is generally 
excellent although incomplete, as was 
pointed out by this reviewer's fifteen-year- 
old niece who wrote: “I did not like the 
chart on the religious angle as I felt that 
it excluded the Catholic religion.” 

This book delineates the mores of the 
dominant, middle-class, native-born, urban, 
non-Catholic family. 


BrotHer D, Aucustine, F.S.C. 
La Salle College 


SOCIAL SERVICES IN THE SCHOOL.—By 
Jean R. Pearman and Albert H. Burrows. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1955, 
211 pp. $3.75. 


The authors of this book which gives 
their appraisal of the application of social- 
work techniques in dealing with the per- 
sonal problems of school children have 
made a significant contribution to the liter- 
ature in the fields of education and social 
work. It should be helpful to professional 
educators and social workers and should 
also fill the need for a comprehensive refer- 
ence for students in training for those 
professions. 

The common goals of education and 
social work are clearly defined and de- 
tailed suggestions are given as to how pro- 
fessionals in the two fields can more nearly 
attain those goals through a team-work 
approach, 

In attaining those goals the authors point 
out the importance of detection and early 
preventive treatment of problems of chil- 
dren before the damage is great and minor 
difficulties have become dangerous situa- 
tions. Among the specific problem areas 
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which most concern the authors and which 
are dealt with rather fully are family 
difficulties, juvenile delinquency, sexual 
maladjustment and drug addiction. 

Sections of the book which should be of 
particular interest to educational adminis- 
trators are those dealing with the scope 
and nature of school social work; quali- 
fications, training and certification of 
school social workers; and practical sug- 
gestions for organizing and administering 
a social-work program in a school system. 

Teachers will profit from the interpreta- 
tion of social case work and discussion of 
special tools and techniques involved. Case 
histories of troubled children will further 
enlighten teachers and tend to allay any 
feelings of insecurity they may have be- 
cause of referring to social workers those 
children whose problems are serious. 

In the last chapter of the book the au- 
thors in their discussion of goals and 
responsibilities present a challenge to edu- 
cators to assume more fully their obliga- 
tions to better services to children which 
to be most effective must be based on 
utilization of a positive case-work ap- 
proach. 

CLEMENT A. Powers 
Division of Pupil Welfare 
St. Louis Board of Education 
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READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY.—By 
E. Adamson Hoebel, Jesse D. Jennings 
and Elmer R. Smith. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1955, xiv, 417 pp. $5.00. 


Fifty-two articles or excerpts from pro- 
fessional (and other) anthropologists like 
Kluckhohn, Murdock, Linton, Gillin, Lowie 
and Malinowski make up the stimulating 
material of this volume. Herskovits, 
Schmidt and Kroeber are among the ab- 
sent. 

The selection of authors and the divisions 
of the book provide the only obvious in- 
fluence of the editors, who felt that any 
comment by them would only intrude on 
the views of the authors. The parts are 
eight—anthropology, the study of man; 
prehistory; physical anthropology and 
race; primitive technology; primitive so- 
ciety; language; society and culture; ap- 
plied anthropology. An appendix on the 
“Piltdown hoax” concludes the book. 

There is evident some modified evolu- 
tionism, some respectful quotation of the 
behaviorists and certain leanings to eu- 
genicism. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


THE ART OF CHILD PLACEMENT.—By 
Jean Charnley. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1955, xxi, 265 pp. 
$4.50. 

This is a “lively” book about a timely 
subject. Its six chapters reflect the au- 
thor’s intimate knowledge of the problems 
attending the removal of children from 
their own homes and the difficulties attend- 
ant on placing them in substitute situations. 

Whether she is writing about the “Place- 
ment of the Very Young Child” or the 
problems peculiar to the “middle-aged 
child” whom she chooses to call “the grade- 
sters,” or again in “Casework with Adoles- 
cents,” there is evidence everywhere that 
Miss Charnley knows children and knows 
especially how they feel when they face 
separation from parents. 

But she does not view necessary separa- 
tion as a completely negative experience 
for child or for parent. Parent and child 
must be helped to work together toward 
a constructive use of the placement experi- 
ence. It is here that the art and skill of 
the social worker is called into play. Two 
excellent chapters are devoted to two sides 
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of the triangular relationship in which the 
child becomes involved: Chapter Four— 
Casework with “Own” Parents and the 
following—Casework with Foster Families. 

Chapter Three gives a “bit of history”— 
a glance at the institution-foster home 
controversy of the early decades of the 
century. However, there has been a “re- 
emergence of group care,” and the insti- 
tution is seen as having “special qualities” 
as a place “where children’s problems will 
be met on a professional level.” 

There is abundant illustrative case ma- 
terial. A list of readings supplementary 
to each chapter completes the book. Miss 
Charnley has achieved admirably her pur- 
pose in writing. She has shared with us 
what she heard during the years she was 
listening. 

Sister AGNITA MIRIAM 
Catholic University of America 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATIONS. — By 
Donald R. Taft and Richard Robbins. 
Ronald, New York, 1955, viii, 670 pp. 
$7.00. 


This book offers a timely study of the 
immigrant in today’s world. The authors 
point out that human migration is a com- 
plex social process which must be studied 
as a “part of the network of processes 
which comprise human experience.” (p. 
16) 

Part I traces the history of human mi- 
gration in the world and deals with the 
nature and implications of the social 
processes closely linked to migration. Part 
II makes these processes specific by refer- 
ence to migrations in Europe and Asia. 
This part emphasizes the “international as- 
pects of population movements and shows 
the close relationship of these movements 
to other world problems.” (p. 367) 

Immigration to the United States has 
played an important part in our country’s 
development: Part III discusses some of 
the effects of immigration to the U. S. 
The last part of the book attempts to link 
together the study of the migration 
processes with the all-important question 
of war or peace in future. 

Despite some passages, teachers of his- 
tory and sociology will find much that is 
useful in this well-written, well-indexed 
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and comprehensive study of the migra- 
tions of people on the international level. 
Those presently dealing with European 
refugees in this country will be helped by 
those chapters which deal particularly with 
the problems of the recent immigrant to 
the U. S. The McCarran-Walter Act 
(1952) comes in for special discussion. 
Joun C. Resp, S.J. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN SOCIETY: An Introductory 
Analysis.—By Luke Ebersole. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, i955, x, 510 pp. $5.50. 


In this text written for the beginning 
student, the focus of attention is on a 
description of American society rather than 
on the principles, concepts and methods 
basic to its sociological study. Accordingly, 
in the four main parts of the book, the 
author describes the people, community or- 
ganization, class structure and social insti- 
tutions of American society. 

Unfortunately, the treatment of these 
standard topics, while adequate, is singular- 
ly undistinguished. There are no new in- 
sights or perspectives provided, and the 
material descriptive of American social life 
is almost identical with that of other such 
books. Moreover, the presentation is so 
simplified and unanalytical as to suggest a 
less complex situation for American so- 
ciety than actually exists. It is to be re- 
gretted that in this respect the book not 
only provides more ammunition for the 
critics of the “softness” of the social 
sciences, but it also obscures the growing 
“hardness” of much of the knowledge of 
the social sciences about American social 
life. 

For Ebersole and for many other social 
science teachers, an adequate justification 
of this descriptive approach is to be found 
in its pedagogical value. This value, it 
must be conceded, is not insignificant. In- 
deed, teachers who adopt this text will 
probably find that their students approve 
its explicitness and clarity. It is less likely 
that the book will stimulate provocative 
questions, sharpen critical powers or con- 
tribute significant and systematic insights 
into the workings of American society. 

Joun D. Donovan 
Boston College 


A PREFACE TO HISTORY.—By Carl G. 
Gustavson. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1955, ix, 222 pp. $3.75. 


This attractive volume should be en- 
titled “An Invitation to History.” In it 
Professor Gustavson tries to point out to 
the student the value of history for an 
understanding of the present and to dis- 
tinguish between a mere accumulation of 
facts about the past and a true historical- 
mindedness. No mature student or scholar 
will quarrel with the author’s contention 
that the past lives in the present and that 
the present can be more thoroughly under- 
stood by one who knows the origin and 
development of present problems. 

Individual chapters are devoted to social 
forces, economic and religious factors, rev- 
olution, the role of ideas and the individual 
in history. Every historian has formed 
some opinion of the relative importance of 
each of these factors (depending pretty 
much on the period of history in which he 
specializes) and he will sometimes dissent 
from Gustavson’s evaluation. The author 
prudently refrains from endorsing the 
claims of any “school” that economic or 
ideological forces are “basic” and all im- 
portant. He gives to each a measure of im- 
portance which. varies from country to 
country and age to age. 

A Preface to History is intended as sup- 
plementary reading for the introductory 
“survey” course in college. It shows the 
student the value of studying the past 
by helping him develop “historical-minded- 
ness.” It is a valuable work in that the 
author judiciously refrains from putting 
forth extravagant claims for his subject or 
for any particular interpretation of the 
past. 

Tuomas P. NEILL 
Saint Louis University 


BIG BUSINESS LEADERS IN AMERICA.— 
By W. Lloyd Warner and James C. 
Abegglen. Harper, New York, 1955, 243 
pp. $3.75. 

Often it is said that the class lines in 
the United States are becoming more rigid 
and upward mobility less possible. This 
study challenges both propositions, 

It is a study of the origins of more than 
8000 American business leaders from all 
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industries and from every state.. It ex- 
amines the occupations of their fathers and 
grandfathers, their own rise to power, 
their personalities, the background of their 
wives and the role their wives play in their 
success or failure. 


The study was done through question- 
naire, intensive interviewing and the use 
of thematic apperception tests. The results 
were compared with American Business 
Leaders, by F. W. Taussig and C. S. Jos- 
lyn (1932), to determine whether mobility 
is greater today than it was in 1928. 


The results are surprisingly favorable 
to American industry. The percentage of 
men who climb from bottom to top has 
doubled since 1928. Fourteen percent more 
big business leaders of today have come 
from the white collar class than was true 
in 1900; 8 percent more come from the 
laboring class; 15 percent less come from a 
farm background, and 9 percent less from 
a family that owns a large business. Educa- 
tion plays an increasingly important part. 
Many more business leaders now are col- 
lege graduates and the greater their edu- 
cation, the shorter their way to the top. 
Many leaders have married above or be- 
low their class, and the wives play a 
strategic role in the success of their hus- 
bands. This is not simply by being the 
boss’s daughter, but by playing a great 
variety of difficult roles demanded by the 
husband’s personality. The chapter on 
“the kinds of women that make successful 
wives” is most instructive. 


Some industries (utilities and transpor- 
tation) are very much open to men from 
below; others (banking and brokerage) 
are quite closed. In general, it is the very 
large corporation which affords greatest 
opportunity to men of humble origin. 
Since business is getting bigger, it appears 


that mobility should increase. It remains 
to be seen whether management training 
programs will cut down the opportunities. 


This excellent study concludes re-assur- 
ingly that the technical demands of Ameri- 
can business still require the skilled man, 
whether he come from poor or wealthy 
origins. 

joserpH P. Fitzpatrick, S.}. 
- Fordham University 
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ECONOMIC ANALYSIS.—Kenneth E. Boul- 
ding, Harper, New York, 1955 (3rd edi- 
tion), xx, 905 pp. $6.50. 


What Kenneth Boulding writes gets at- 
tention from economists and deserves it 
even though it is no more than a revision 
of an elementary textbook. Boulding’s 
writings combine high intellectual capacity, 
both of analysis and synthesis with man- 
ifest honesty and sincerity. 

The chief question that can be raised 
about the present volume is whether its 
scientific elegance and virtuosity may not 
limit its pedagogical value. Professor 
Boulding’s ability to see special cases of 
positive and negative values of alpha may 
not be easily communicable to undergrad- 
uates however desirable this might be. 
The same applies to terminology. Where 
an old relationship has been better stated, 
should the restatement at once be included 
in an elementary text where the termi- 
nology will clash with that of other books 
students are using at the same time? Or 
should it first be thrashed out in the pro- 
fessional journals? The reviewer does not 
know but some terms used (simple in 
themselves and analytically sound) are go- 
ing to give teachers in principles courses 
some bad moments. And if the teachers of 
elementary principles are at ease, the teach- 
ers of the specialized courses presuppos- 
ing principles had better read Boulding 
with care. 

None of the aforesaid hints in any way 
that this is not a superior statement of the 
present state of economic science. 


B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Marquette University 


PROTESTANT — CATHOLIC — JEW: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociology.— 
By Will Herberg. Doubleday, New York, 
1955, 320 pp. $4.00. 


The American, argues Will Herberg in 
this extraordinary study, identifies himself 
with the American community through the 
mediation of one of the three great re- 
ligious groupings. 

“By and large, to be an American today 
means to be either a Protestant, a Catholic, 
or a Jew, because all other forms of self- 
identification and social location are either 
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(like regional background) peripheral and 
obsolescent, or else (like ethnic diversity) 
subsumed under the broader head of re- 
ligious community.” 

This is a sociological study. To winnow 
it for theological evaluations would be 
patently unjust. As a sociological study of 
religious groups, it ranks with the best I 
have ever read. The large generalizations, 
drawn from wide reading and contacts with 
the little and great of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish worlds, are intercon- 
nected and unified with rare discernment. 

America, land of immigrants, is not a 
simple melting pot, the author contends. 
It is a triple melting pot, a three-apart- 
ment building with Jew, Protestant and 
Catholic using the same facilities, shopping 
at the same stores, sharing the same social 
and political values, but, nonetheless, liv- 
ing on different floors. Religious diversity, 
the oniy diversity which Americans accept 
as permanent, does not connote inferior 
social status. 

As a member of one of the three relig- 
ious communities, one finds a habitation 
and a name in the larger society. One “be- 
longs.” Emphasis on “belongingness,” for 
its psychological and social values, how- 
ever, can easily lead to a blurring, if not a 
rubbing out, of the religious values of re- 
ligion. Hence, membership in, and self- 
identification with, a church can co-exist 
with a pervasive secularistic mentality, ad- 
mirably defined as “the practice of the ab- 
sence of God in the affairs of life.” Re- 
ligion tends to curdle into a type of mental 
therapy, with peace-of-mind and self-satis- 
faction, not God, its object. Faith in faith 
replaces faith in God, 

Mr. Herberg recognizes that one-tenth 
of the population, the Negroes, along with 
the Spanish-speaking segment and the 
splinter of Oriental ancestry are not identi- 
fied as Americans through their church. 
Perhaps this fact might have been stressed 
more. 

Joun Biewetr, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


CATHOLIC - PROTESTANT CONFLICTS 
IN AMERICA.—By John J. Kane. Reg- 
nery, Chicago, 1955, viii, 244 pp. $3.50. 


Religious pluralism has been so charac- 
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teristic of our nation from its very foun- 
dation that the ideal of tolerance has never 
been questioned seriously. This does not 
mean that there have not been frequent 
and widespread outbreaks of bigotry and 
discrimination. Eventually, however, the 
American conscience has always come to 
regard these as the desecration of a sacred 
ideal. Whether through conviction, force 
of circumstances or downright indifference, 
the American people uniformly acknowl- 
edge the individual’s right to believe and 
worship according to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

But organized religion is a group phe- 
nomenon, and it is precisely because re- 
ligion is manifested in social groups that 
conflicts arise even though tolerance be up- 
held as a national ideal. Prof. Kane has ably 
analyzed the psychological factors and the 
intricate web of inter-group relationships 
which produce conflict under such circum- 
stances. Relative to Protestant-Catholic ten- 
sion, he maintains that open conflicts must 
be viewed as symptoms rather than causes 
of the situation, and he is careful to point 
out what the real causes are. Further, 
since inter-group relations are necessarily 
bi-polar, he insists on the need to study 
how both interacting groups contribute to 
cooperation and conflict. 

Although pertinent comparative data are 
not readily available, Prof. Kane submits 
some evidence to support his thesis that 
Protestant-Catholic tension is on the in- 
crease. But even if it is not increasing, 
his analysis of this perennia! American 
problem will be welcomed by social science 
teachers and general readers alike. Intol- 
erance thrives on misunderstanding—often 
mutual misunderstanding. This book will 
stimulate people to re-examine their per- 
sonal attitudes and those of their group in 
terms of our national ideals. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH.—By 
Michael de la Bedoyere. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1955, vii, 111 pp. 
$2.75. 

In one of the last paragraphs of this 
book, the author says, “It seems to me 
that only if Catholics generally can be got 
to see that Christianity is a life, a whole 
life in itself, will there be any chance of 
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their living Christianity themselves and, 
in living it, spreading it around them.” 
The tone and substance of this absorbing, 
tightly argued but brightly presented tract 
for the times are well represented by that 
brief extract. There is no mistaking either 
the journalistic background of the writer, 
editor of the English weekly, the Catholic 
Herald, or the intensity of his central con- 
viction that Christianity must be total, all- 
encompassing, but “lived in the world” and 
by means of “the proper use of the things 
of the world.” 

This is not just another book on the lay 
apostolate, for all the familiarity of its 
point of view (partly due to the writings, 
in book, article and editorial columns, of 
its author) and some of the words in 
which it is expressed. Its precision of 
phrase and directness of argument give the 
work a spare eloquence amid thorough- 
ness of fact which together make it a 
kind of compendium of lay spirituality and 
of the apostolic life which is the natural 
corollary of that spirituality. Finally, at 
least three chapters, “Christ in Personal 
Relations,” “Christ in the World,” and the 
concluding one, “Lay Spirituality Not a 
Luxury,” have a freshness about them and 
an appositeness to the contemporary so- 
cial situation which are reminiscent of the 
style and content of the book to which de 
la Bedoyere acknowledges his indebted- 
ness in his introduction, Yves Congar’s 
Jalons pour une Théologie du Laicat. Few 
higher compliments could be paid a book 
in this field. 

Barry ULANov 
Barnard College, New York 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY.—By John Dona- 
hue, S.J. Kenedy, New York, 1955, ix, 
214 pp. $3.50. 


Comment on the problem of personality 
integration and maturity has been offered 
by novelists, anthropologists, psychologists, 
philosophers and theologians. Father Don- 
ahue, an educator, is quite aware of these 
contributions and makes one of his own 
from the viewpoint of religious education. 
Professing Catholic dogma as ontological 
fact, he discusses the role of Christian 
realities in forming the mature personality. 

After discussing the perennial problem 
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of man’s search for fulfillment of basic 
needs through his relationships with God 
and fellow man as it exists in our restless 
and insecure world, the author gives three 
religious “keys” to the solution. They are: 
man’s filial relationship to God for his 
need of security; his following of the 
Christ-model for his need of success and 
distinction ; the Church, the mystical union 
based on faith, to meet his need for love 
and affectionate union with others. 


It remains for each individual, aided by 
God’s natural and supernatural gifts, to 
foster his own development by prayer and 
mortification. Maturing into a_ truly 
charitable—a calm, charming (in the best 
sense of the word)—personality is, the 
author says, the Christian’s essential con- 
tribution to the world. Returning to the 
subjective aspect, Father Donahue shows 
how such a person responds to suffering, 
sin and death. In the reviewer’s opinion 
the failure to emphasize two aspects of 
the problem tends to over-simplify Christ- 
ian maturity. 


First, he seems to overlook the real 
psychological bases, other than religious, 
for the anxiety prevalent today. Perhaps 
he assumes that the reader will investigate 
further in such psychological works as 
Horney or Fromm. Nuttin’s Psychoanaly- 
sis and Personality offers a dynamic theory 
integrating the psycho-physiological, social 
and spiritual levels of personality. Cer- 
tainly Christian maturity would profit from 
an understanding of the interdependence of 
natural and supernatural personality ele- 
ments. 


Second, the “fissure in the life of mod- 
ern man between his secular and his re- 
ligious life” pointed out by W. Norris 
Clark in “Christian Humanism for Today” 
(soctaL orpER, 3 [May-June, 1953] 277) 
deserves more than the brief treatment 
given it here. This dichotomy is a disturb- 
ing incongruity in the modern Christian 
mentality. 

In view of these two problems, it is 
dificult to agree that “at any moment a 
Christian with half a wit can tell what he 
ought to be doing ... . If he responds to 
the divine stimuli hidden in the foggiest 
day he will achieve Christian adulthood 
and point each hour Godward.” (p. 134) 
Earlier in the book the author noted the 
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complexity of the modern scene and the 
consequent urgency for an _ enlightened 
Christian apostolate. Sometimes the psy- 
chological forces hindering the exercise of 
that “half a wit” are rather complicated ; 
surely the involved social decisions a 
Christian must face make this indeed a 
foggy day. Perhaps never in history has 
there been so acute a need for a developed 
and operative virtue of prudence as today. 

Despite these omissions—and the author 
makes no pretense at completeness— 
Christian Maturity is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the discussion of Christian per- 
sonality. 


Sister Marte Francis, S. L. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 


RELIGIOUS FACTORS IN MENTAL ILL- 
NESS.—By Wayne E. Oates. Association 
Press, New York, 1955, xv, 239 pp. 
$3.50. 


This is a practical discussion of the re- 
lations of psychiatrist, pastor and mental 
patient by a Protestant professor of pas- 
toral theology and psychology with con- 
siderable experience in the field. 

Religion often plays a large part in the 
course of mental disorder. This author 
carefully distinguishes between religion as 
cause and mere symptom, between healthful 
and unwholesome religion, between the 
meaning of distorted religious ideas to the 
psychiatrist, the pastor and to the patient. 
He shows how religion can be used effec- 
tively in psychotherapy, with helpful and 
understanding comments on the cooperation 
of psychiatrist and pastor. 

The book also analyzes different types 
of religious experience in the mentally dis- 
turbed, such as the use of religion as a 
mere crutch, the sense of “unpardonable” 
sin, Puritanism and the imminent end of the 
world. He stresses the formative influence 
of parental relationships on one’s concept 
of God and morality. 

The author achieves a nice balance be- 
tween religion and psychology, avoiding 
extreme positions and unwarranted general- 
izations. While culling out the truth in 
Freud’s assertions that many religious 
manifestations are only psychotic phantasy, 
he refutes Freud’s attempt to reduce all 
religion to psychosis. 
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He seems honest and competent and pre- 
sents enough valuable observations to 
recommend. overlooking occasional mild in- 
sinuations' against the Church’s stand on 
authority, birth control and mixed mar- 
riages. He uses recent and good sources, 
but cites only one Catholic author (3race- 
land) and then seems unaware that he is 
quoting a Catholic. 

His general solidity is instanced by the 
fact that he is much harder on the super- 
ficiality of Norman Vincent Peale’s ap- 
proach than on any Catholic position. His 
careful sifting of sound and unwholesome 
réligious notions and his reflections regard- 
ing the exchange of ideas between psy- 
chiatrists and pastors would alone make the 
book worth reading. 

James E, Royce, S.J. 
Seattle University 


PROBLEMS AND POLICY IN PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE.—By Hilary M. Leyendecker. 
Harper, New York, 1955, xiv, 400 pp. 
$5.00. 

Although the public-assistance program 
has been in operation for almost two de- 
cades, it is not yet understood by a large 
segment of the American population as the 
controversies about some of its policies in 
recent years prove. The dearth of non- 
technical literature about it is, to a certain 
extent, the cause of this condition. Mr. 
Leyendecker’s book, posthumously pub- 
lished by close associates, while written for 
non-professional persons active in public 
welfare, gives to the ordinary citizen as 
well. a comprehensive and clear presenta- 
tion of the major aspects of public assist- 
ance. 

Economic needs, their causes and their 
effects on people, colonial ways of meeting 
them in an industrial era—influenced by 
English Poor Law thinking—form the 
background from which the author pro- 
ceeds to show the evolution of public as- 
sistance. 

He then explains the legal framework of 
public assistance, the complex federal-state 
relationships and brings out the voluntary 
nature of the state’s participation. Most 
valuable are the chapters dealing with the 
policies concerning the determination of 
need and those of deciding the financial 
aid to public assistance recipients. The 
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differences in thinking of the policy-mak- 
ers and the results are described and docu- 
mented by well-chosen illustrations from 
practices in various states. The author 
does not impose his own viewpoint on the 
reader. However, he raises some very 
challenging questions. 

In the chapter on the human relations 
in the administration of public assistance 
the author stresses perhaps more than 
through the other parts of his book the 
purpose of this program: of meeting the 
economic and emotional needs of troubled 
people, the importance of agency struc- 


ture and personnel conducive to perform- 
ing this service skillfully and adequately 
—a goal that has not been reached as yet. 

For readers intent on information about 
other income-maintenance programs, the 
brief mention of them in additional chap- 
ters seems worthwhile. 

Leyendecker has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with 
social reform, and one might hope that 
it will stimulate thoughtful readers to ac- 
tion toward improving public assistance. 

KATHERINE RADKE 
Saint Louis University 


be A ee a 


Various Views 


. SOCIAL ORDER is performing an ex- 
tremely important function in educating 
American Catholics, clerical as well as lay, 
in the social teaching of the Church. 

Ratpu Gorman, C.P. 
The Sign 
Union City, N. J. 


Sometimes—I haven’t checked the fre- 
quency—your articles have dealt with im- 
portant problems at such a “cloud 9” level 
that it seems almost a waste of time to 
write them or to publish them. I wonder 
if I am the first reader to notice this and 
mention it? I don’t recall a letter like this 
being published, anyway. 

Take your March issue. The Catholic 
vote in Congress was always known to be 
negligible, simply because there were so 
few Catholic members. Do we have to 
know that even among a handful, the vote 
practically never is cast on religious 
grounds and social thought? Must we pin- 
point it down to a nearly invisible figure? 
Again, three nations may be divided by 
communist trickery. So what? Most of 
us have never seen them, few of us will 
ever see them, and practically none of us 
ever will have any influence to do any- 
thing about it. As to tax exemption, didn’t 
we make lots of noise when the politicoes 
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cut the taxes of the wealthy? and who 
benefitted ? 

Give us some practical, down-to-earth 
articles instead of such things. Can we 
do anything on the local level, where it 
counts now, today? 

Joun E. Powers 
Newton, Mass. 
* 


..- You may be interested to know that 

I became acquainted with your very educa- 
tional publication in a recent retreat. 

ANDREW J. Boorie 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
e 


How indispensable your magazine has 


become! To a layman trying to form an 
apostolate in the new and important wel- 
fare-oriented functions of government, 
SOCIAL ORDER is a must. It helps a social 
worker escape the narrow concept of 
social work as completely empirical. It 
is clearly written, an oasis in a desert of 
foggy writing based on still-foggier think- 
ing. It is realistic—it gives material which 
one seeks in vain in other reviews. 

One suggestion—I'’d like to see more 
articles on the parish, community, inter- 
group relations and inter-religious rela- 
tions. 

Joun A. McDermott 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ You will see such articles, soon. Eb. 
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“Don’t Increase Exemptions” 


. I shall give Father Corley’s views 
[on the proposed increased exemptions in 
income taxes] careful consideration in fur- 
ther studying this legislation. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
United States Senate 
* 

I could not agree with Father Corley’s 
statement more. It is my feeling we do 
not make nearly enough social provisions 
for the workingman who has a large num- 
ber of children. 

Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER 
United States Senate 
* 

. The article on income tax exemp- 
tion is food for thought and I intend to 
discuss it with some of my Catholic col- 
leagues. 

Leonor K. Sutiivan, M.C, 
House of Representatives 


Q.A. Symposium 

. In such a splendid issue full of con- 
structive and thoughtful material, I like 
in particular the contributions of Father 
Leo C. Brown and Father Bernard W. 
Dempsey. 

CHARLES PrinGEON, S.J. 
Catholic Workers’ College 
Boars’ Hill, Oxford, England 
* 

The January number is a masterful con- 
tribution, an invaluable help to those of us 
who are studying and thinking about these 
issues. 

Leo V. 
Saint Louis University 


Ryan, C.S.V. 


Foreign Interest (cont'd.) 


I am pleased each month with the ma- 
terial that appears in SOCIAL ORDER; it is 
really very well written. I hope that you 
will preserve its international character 
and not yield to suggestions that would 
like to drop all articles on foreign and in- 
ternational questions (as a letter writer 
suggested some months ago). If your ex- 
cellent review would become more and 
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more “American” you would steadily lose 
all your foreign readers—and many Ameri- 
cans, too, I should think, who expect from 
you both national and international dis- 
cussions. 

We are grateful to you and to all your 
collaborators for the help you give to all 
who would like to know and love the social 
doctrine of the Church. 


Trpor Vajpa, S.J. 
Taichung (Taiwan), Free China 


Points Besides Economic Aid 


“Are Family Allowances Doles” makes 
the very valid point that the financial bur- 
den of raising children is unequally dis- 
tributed within the population. However, 
this article in treating the problem only 
economically continues the almost total 
neglect of important social and psychologi- 
cal aspects in the discussion of the family 
allowance question. 

Having children is not only an economic 
matter. There are tremendous satisfactions 
and joys which only those with children 
can possess. That a minimum standard of 
living should be insured is important, but 
that there should be no financial sacrifice 
for the added pleasures of having children 
does not seem a valid Christian social goal. 
The social and psychological blessings de- 
rived from children are also unequally 
distributed among the population. 

Paut J. REIss 
Non-Resident Student Center 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


@ Father Corley kept his discussion to 
one aspect of family allowances: they could 
be considered as remuneration for public 
service. Mr. Reiss’ comment is, however, 
quite sound and deserves much thought— 
perhaps an article. Ep. 


. . I was very much interested in 
Father Corley’s argument [on family al- 
lowances] and I think the young couples 
with whom we are working here in Brook- 
lyn will enjoy the article too. 

Father Thomas’ articles have been very 
stimulating. 
JANET KALVEN 
The Grail Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Worth Reading 


Thomas R. Thrasher, 
Boycott,” The Reporter, 
1956) 13. 

Louisa Dalcher, “A Time of Worry in 
‘The City Care Forgot,’” ibid., 17. 


“Alabama’s Bus 
14 (March 8, 


These two articles on developments in 
the race situation have the great value of 
having been done on the scene—in Mont- 
gomery and in New Orleans. One point 
stands out in both exceptionally well-done 
articles: the great lack of communication 
between leaders of the whites and Negroes. 
Thus, rumors damage 
comes to businessmen touched by rumor, 
possible violence waits for an opening, 
many who could do something seem over- 
whelmed by fear to 
take their next step. 


rise, economic 


discouragement or 


Sid Lens, “‘Labor’s Urgent Need: ‘Union- 
ize the Organized,’” The Progressive, 
20 (March, 1956) 15. 


Organized labor and its leadership today 
have lost the oldtime unionism and ideal- 
ism. The members apparently have little 
sense of responsibility and less under- 
standing of labor 
simply to want higher and higher wages. 
This article by a labor leader-writer sur- 


principles—they seem 
veys the “spirit” in various segments. 
* 


Race Law Relations Reporter, 1 
ary, 1956). 


(Febru- 


This is the first number of a series to 
be issued in the field of developments in 
law concerning race relations. Undertaken 
by the Vanderbilt University School of 
Law faculty, with Dean John W. Wade as 
editor, this project is underwritten by a 
generous grant from The Fund for the 
Republic. Material is classified under 
headings such as elections, family rela- 
tions, military service, aliens, appropria- 
tions, education, employment, constitution- 
al law, transportation. A special reference 


section gives a study of the “separate but 
equal” notion. 


John P. Dyer, “What Do We Fear?” 
Adult Leadership, 4 (March, 1956) 5-7 
ff. 

Dean of University College, Tulane, the 
author believes there exists still “a general 
climate of antagonism towards liberal 
although the crest of the wave 
passed some months ago. Instead of being 


ideas” 


connected with one or two persons in pub- 
lic life, there is today a more widespread 
(perhaps less serious) harassment, perse- 
cution and boycott of persons who express 
an unpopular opinion. The “climate” 
has gone to “the grass-roots.” 


now 


Ray Gibbons, “Christian Accent on Free- 


dom,” Social Action, 22 (March, 1956) 


7-21. 
What have the churches of the United 
States done for civil liberties? What con- 
tribution can they make? The Council for 
Social 


gun a 


Action (Congregationalist) has be- 
with the aid of a grant 
for the 
discussion of 


program 
from The Fund 
mote he 


Republic to pro- 
liberties in 
part of the 


civil 
the churches. This article is 


materials prepared for the project. 

° 

Dilemma of 
Ethic and 


American Journal of 


Moral 
the Social 


Eby, “The 
Democratic Man: 
the Working Man,” 
Economics and Sociology, 15 
1956) 149-160. 


Kermit 


(January, 


practice of the labor 
found to be at vari- 


The ideals and 
movement are again 
ance, because the labor movement has its 
sects (like Protestantism, says Mr. Eby) 
and denies its values by living as part of a 
rich America preparing for war. Former- 
leader, the 


faculty of the University of 


author 


ly a minister and labor 


now is on the 
Chicago 





WORK. :2dc7 ection 


WORK, a monthly edited by laymen, is 
published by the Catholic Labor 
Alliance. 








“One cannot be a saint 


and live the gospel we Headlines from recent isues: 


preach without spend- 
“Reforming Social Order is on 


ing oneself to provide 
Laymen’s Shoulders” 


everyone with the 
housing, employment, “Even 1 Million New Homes a Year 
goods, leisure, educa- Won't Fill U. S. Housing Needs” 
tion, etc., without : B ; 
“Loneliness Drives a Wife to Work” 
which life is no longer 
useful.” “How School Segregation Hurts a 


—Cardinal Suhard Southern Pastor” 


“Nationalization Doesn't Tempt 
U. S. Labor Leaders” 
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